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Dr. G. Stanley Hall says that “learning is more 
useful than knowing,” and that “it is the acquiring 
and not the acquisition that educates will and 
character.” 


The Christian Register well says, “ concerning 


the doctrine of eternal punishment:”’ 


‘**Tt must be admitted that Unitarians did not take up arms against 
this doctrine as promptly as they ought to have done. To our Univer- 
salist brethren belongs the credit of the splendid pioneer work which 
was done in this connection in the United States.” 


The book-seller at our elbow allows us to peep at 
the following from the pastor of an orthodox church 
in the interior: “I regard the average old-style 
Sunday-school book as a nuisance and worse. Have 
you not something that is up with the age? I do 
not care whether or not it is orthodox, so that it is 
true and helpful to both old and young.” 


“The History of Our Burying-ground, with its 
Associations and Lessons,” was the subject of a 
paper read at an Unitarian Histeddfod in Wales, 


== 
lig: We who live in this new world bets as 


yet few burying-grounds around which there rests a 
halo of association, and thereby we lose something. 
It is well for the soul to bathe itself in memories at | 
times; then it is possible for it to “bless itself with “4 
silence.” 


——— — ee ae — 


“Heredity and Parenthood” is the title of Leaf- 
let No. 1 published for free distribution by the 
Moral Education Society of Chicago. It consists of 


a series of sentences but slightly connected. varying 


greatly in literary worth. The lofty purpose and 
the great need of such work as this aims to do jus- 


tifies the effort. This is a society that deserves the ~ q 


support of all of those who think the world may be 
made better than it is. 


“T seek after truth, by which no man ever yet 
was injured,” is the motto from Marcus Antoninus, 
that the Inquirer (London) places upon the title- 
page of its forty-first volume. For solidity of 
thought and dignity of spirit this paper leads, as far 
as we know, the Unitarian Press. We are glad to 


note that henceforth it is to be procured at 2d. per 


copy (instead of 5d., the old price), or ten shillings 
perannum. Address Walter Mower, 37 Norfolk 
street, Strand, W. C., London. 


Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of Hale, England, on the 


eve of parting for his mission work in waverpoaas a 
-was the recipient of a handsome writing table and 
© desk from the Band of Hope, one hundred and fifty 


strong, which he has recruited in that much-beer- 
drinking country. In his response we find this — 
sentence, which is good in any latitude and for all — 


kinds of Bands of Hope: “Do not be discouraged ‘ 
by the vexatious charges of frivolous and hurried ~ 


critics, who never lift a finger to ease the burdens 
on men’s bodies and minds.” 


Does not the London Truth state a stubborn truth 
when it traces the cause of Ireland’s wretchedness 
to the fact that the price of her products is exported 


as well as the products, in the shape of rent to non-— 
resident landlords. Underneath all questions of — % 


race, religion and political differences lies the one 
obstinate, unmitigated curse of indolent, oftentimes 
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selfish, non-resident landlordism. If there is to be 
an “upper class” formed on the basis of wealth, 
that class must be identified with the higher life of 
the community wherein their wealth is centered, 
else the result is wretchedness— Ireland. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate, in report- 
ing a revival that is now in progress in this city, 
says that at Halsted Street church, last Sunday, 
“The entire company was held supernaturally, the 
people refusing to leave until after eleven o’clock.” 
We presume they were held to hear the exposition 
of a supernatural religion. This may be well, but 
it is a pity that the audience could not have been 
held naturally by the claims and beauties of a natu- 
ral religion. It would have given them a sense of 
a much wider kinship as well as a much deeper 
foundation for their faith and conduct. 


A few minutes after the news of the sad fire 
which consumed the Newhall House, in Milwaukee, 
had reached the chief of the Chicago fire depart- 
ment three engines with a double detail of men 
were on their way to the rescue, and had it not 
been for accidental obstructions on the railroad, 
would have been able to reach the unhappy city in 
time to take part in the battle with the flames. Thus 
it is that mutual helpfulness and the ties of kinship 
are being felt not only between individual and in- 
dividual, but between city and city. The time is has- 
tening on when nation and nation, and country and 
country, will recognize the strong bands that unite 
each with each in a loving unity. 


Prof. Kovacs, after having been heard with de- 
light by a very large number of the Unitarians of 
America, said his good-byes to his American co-re- 
ligionists at the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the A. U. A., and President Kidder wished 
him the bon voyage that the hosts of friends he has 
made on this side of the water will heartily second. 
Love annihilates distances, and good fellowship 
makes all nations kin. 


“From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 
The hidden river runs; 
It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons,— 


And still it moves, a broadening flood; 
And fresher, fuller grows 

A sense as if the sea were near 
Towards which the river flows.” 


_ Lhe Sunday-School Teacher’s Notes published 
by the English Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


' are republishing Mrs. Sunderland’s lessons on 


“}feroes and Heroism,” and extracts from Mr. 
Gannett’s “Year of Miracle,” thus adding to the 
wealth of what is already rich in scholarly sugges- 
tions. ‘These notes, published quarterly, challenge 
the respect of the most thoughtful and make the 
limp but easy teaching that obtains so often in our 
American schools quite impossible. The great 
hunger of the average Sunday-school teacher in 
America for something simple and easy for the 
child goes far toward making the Sunday-school 
childish, and consequently distasteful and unprofit- 
able to the best elements both young and old. Not 
amusement but work, not pleasure but study should 
be the ideal. 


The publication of E. H. Hall’s “ First Lessons 
on the Bible” by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society of Boston has provoked the criticism of some 
of the more conservative brethren in the faith. Dr. 
Hill, among others, protests against reducing “Abra- 
ham to a myth, Moses to a polytheist, and Jesus to 
a pure-minded Jew,” with the funds of the Unitarian 
body, while he thinks these “ingenious novelties ” 
might be published otherwise without objection. 
To all this our contemporary of thwfRegister prop- 
erly replies with the following bit of biblical criti- 
cism which belongs to the new day, but through 
which the light and life of the old gospel may flow 


with greater and not less radiance: 


‘* There are a fair number of Unitarian Sunday-schools who prefer 
Mr. Hall’s view of Jesus to thatof Dr. Hill. If the Society is not to 
represent a section of the denomination, it ought to have, and does have, 
books acceptable to both. * * Such a view of the function of the Society 
may seem incongruous, especially to our evangelical brethren; but it 
is not so incongruous as it seems. Peter and Paul, Paul and James, did 
not agree altogether on their doctrine. Luther would have left James 
out of the Bible. The ethics of Jesus was not the ethicsof Moses. Yet 
these different boeks and doctrines continue to be bound up in one 
volume, and are issued by the American Bible Society as if there were 
no irreconcilable differences between them.” 


The Boston Commonwealth, in an appreciative 
notice of Mr. Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis,” says 
that “there is no word of irreverence in the book. 
It shows that the rationalistic spirit is compatible 
with an adoration of God, a deep reverence for 
nature and for those olden attempts to solve its 
mysteries in which the antique world delighted. * 
* It is just the book to put into the hands of young 
people’ who have begun to cherish doubts of the 
scientific value of the Mosaic cosmogony. It will 
convince them that in giving it up their con- 
ception of religion may be immeasurably enhanced 
in value and importance.” This is one of many 


kindly notices which .this little book has received. 
Indeed we have scarcely seen any but commendatory 


Wun tae oe 


words called out by this book. We commend it 
again to those whose religious faith and trust some- 
how trembles in the balances of Biblical criticism, 
as if the truth of God and the reality of religious 
life were somehow inseparably linked with the 
authenticity and scientific accuracy of the Pen- 
tateuch. 


In the midst of the somewhat wearisome accounts 
of church fairs, oyster suppers and similar trifling 
church activities that we encounter in glancing over 
our exchanges, it is very refreshing to come upon 
an item that speaks of some real work done in the 
interest of thought and culture. Such an one is 
the item that tells us that Rev. H. R. Haweis, of 
London, the accomplished essayist, held last spring 
in the vestry of his church an exhibition of Gari- 
baldi relics which was open for three weeks, and 
visited by six thousand persons; and that now he is 
at work getting up another vestry loan exhibition, 
of pictures by eminent living artists, to be thrown 
open to the public at the close of Sunday evening 
services for ten weeks. He desires chiefly sacred 
subjects and landscapes of Palestine, Egypt, India 
and China, and also portraits and relics of great 
religious reformers. This collection will be used to 
illustrate a series of special Sunday evening ser- 
mons on “The Religions of the World,” and “The 
Reformation.” This is an example worthy of emula- 
tion. There is noWestern town that does not possess 
some things of beauty or of interest which, if 
gathered together and arranged in a loan collection, 
would serve to rally the fellowship of that town 
around the best things in its life rather than the 


poorest. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel, of the 22d ult., contains 
an interesting historical sketch of the Unitarian 
Church of that city, together with a report of a 
most admirable address delivered from that pulpit 
by Mr. Gordon, at the beginning of the year. The 
organization dates back to 1841, but all the earlier 
records of the society were destroyed by the bank 
riots of 1861, they being kept in the vaults of the 
Milwaukee National Bank, which at that time was 
destroyed by a mob. After a checkered career of 
hopefulness and usefulness interspersed with dark 
days and ominous suspensions, Mr. Gordon took 
charge of the society in 1875, since which time he 
has held it steadily to high standards and, as a 
result, a slow but sure growth has followed. The 
spirit in which he. has worked and the result are 


—— 


ductory service’ to do—namely, to bring the grace of God to the grace- 


‘*T am glad that this society has never stooped so low as to allow its or- 
ganic life to become a merely social affair, or that any ond can hope to 
rise in social] life, or in business prospects, because he is one of us. 
Better be a small handful forever, than this.”’ 


Speaking of the introduction of a joint service 


the last year and the success of it, he says: 


‘No longer do I and the choir perform the service. We have a joing 


worship, and most heartily do I thank you for the reverent way you do 
your part to make what has hitherto been wickedly called the * intro- 
ductory service,’ a blessing and a joy. To what, let me ask, was the 
ancient congregational service an introduction? 
this introduction lead up tot To God? 
sermon—the production, in many cases, of a poor, uninspired minister, 
and, in others, but the effort of a man to lead the minds of his hearers 


What, let me ask, did 
No, rather to the sermon. The 


to that which it is the very business and place of the despised ‘intro- 


lessness of man, and to raise the emotions above the dust and cares of 
an every-day existence, which is, of necessity, sensuous and unheavenly.”’ 


Not alone to the society in Milwaukee is the fol- 


lowing a most fitting New Year’s charge: 


“*I charge you, then, brethren, to mind more earnestly these things 
which you have so well taken in hand. Be in your place early enough 
to unite in the first word of worship, join you, with heart and lip, in the 
songs, the psalms, the petitions. Be quiet, reverent and glad, in all, as 
though you knew that it meant something pure and something holy thus 
to sing and thus to pray before the unseen Holy. Allow free access to 
your chastened affections, for the ancient phrases of religious sentiment; 
let ‘the powerful Hebrew verses’ knock at your conscience-doors: give 
room in your memory for the hymns of the ages; and enshrine in your 
very hearts those tender scriptures, that will, when sorrow darkens your 
life, shed a calm and eternal peace over your saddened souls. Thus 
will you find that that which has been called, as I say, ‘ wickedly,’ the 
‘introductory service,’ will be a true introduction, not indeed to any 
man’s poor sermon, but to that beautiful sermon which God constantly 
preaches from the great text: 


‘** *God’s dwelling is with men.’ 
° And He shall wipe away their tears 
And death no more shall hurt them, 
Nor pain annoy, nor hurtful fears; 
Past are the miseries of former years. 
‘ All things shall new become.’ ”™ i 


Still farther must we quote for the benefit of 
many a well-furnished but listless young man, and 
almost as many amiable, inactive young women: 


‘*Let us remember that we must keep recruiting the ranks. Those 
who are young should be getting into harness for their conflict with the 
active forces of evil, and vice, and misery. Build deep and strong in 
this community that sentiment for humanity which so nearly reflects 
the great mystery of divinity. We shall not, probably, build herea 
costly monument of stone and marble to mark the high-tide of our de- 
nominational greatness. But we may, individually and collectively, 
build ourselves into the human lives around us, into costly, self-forget- 
ting sacrifice for others, into rich experiences, founded upon a salvation 
which it may be our privilege to carry to suffering and sinning fellow 
mortals.”* | 


EPISTOLARY CHRISTIANS. 


A leaflet upon the “ distinguishing tenets of Uni- 
tarians” has come under. our eye, published by 
Prof. Huidekoper, of Meadville, “ to facilitate an- 
swering inquiries,” and sent out by him in connec- 
tion with the books which he distributes to Western 
ministers of different faiths upon their application. 
After remarking that “ prominent teachers of what is 
called Evangelical theology allege that its chief doe- 
trine or doctrines can not be found in the Gospels,” 


shown in the following extracts from the discourse 


just mentioned: : : 


and quoting from Archbishop Whately to the effect 
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that the “scheme of salvation” could not be fully | should reconsider his claim to the epithet commonly 
preached when its “keystone” had not in Jesus’! given him. But aside from any suggestion of this 
own life-time been laid, namely, “his meritorious | sort, on our first grounds and in the interests of 
sacrifice as an atonement for sin, his resurrection | clear thought and a more exact use of language, we 
from the dead, and his ascension into glory’’—and | recur to Prof. Huidekoper’s pertinent remark. It will 
that, therefore, ‘‘our Lord’s discourses, while on | seem a little odd at first, this change of adjectives. 
earth * * ™* -could not have contained the main | For example, in giving the invitation to the memorial 
part of what the apostles preached,” and “our chief|supper: “All Epistolary Christians in good and 
source of instruction, as to the doctrines of the | regular standing are cordially invited,” ete.; or on 
gospel, must be the apostolic epistles,’—-Prof. Huide- | the Sunday before our annual Thanksgiving-day 
koper naively says: “the term ‘epistolary ’ Chris-| notice would be read that the various Epistolary 


tians would seem more apposite than ‘ evangelical,’ 
to designate those who find their chief tenet or ten- 
ets only, or mainly, in the Epistles. The suggestion 
seems to us an admirable one, and one we do not 
remember to haveseen before. The singular appro- 
priateness of the term will oceur to every one who 


denominations of the village or town would unite in 
holding a service at such and such places; or the 
terms of membership in the various branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. would limit the right of voting upon 
the management of affairs to such paying members 
as were also members of some Epistolary church. 


considers how large a share of the “ proof-texts” 
marshaled upon the controversial fields of the past 
in defense of the so-called evangelical “scheme” of 
salvation, have been levied from the pages of the 
New Testament outside the Gospels. For example, 
we have just taken down from its shelf our vener- 
able, leather-bound copy of the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith. We open it at hap-hazard and look 
at the New Testament references at the bottom of 
the first page that meets our eye. They are sixteen 


Then we should have also the great Epistolary 
Alliance. Indeed it does sound queer and strange, 
we confess. But to seem queer and strange is no 
evidence that a thing is not true, for truth is often 
the strangest and queerest of all things to men. 

F. L. H. 


WELCOME TO MR. UTTER. 


Mr. Utter, whom we recently introduced to our 
readers as the pastor-elect of the “Church of the 
in number, of which only one is from the Gospels! | Messiah,” of this city, is now fairly of us, and with 
The page preceding has eleven New Testament ref-! ys, He entered upon his work on the 21st ult., 
erences, of which three only are from the Gospels. under quiet but auspicious circumstances. He was 
The page following has eleven, of which four are) officially presented to the congregation by Mr. M. 
from the Gospels. The next page has eleven again, B Hull, chairman of the trustees. Mr. Utter 
of which three only are from the Gospels. In view : responded in a few cordial but earnest words and 
of these facts how much “more apposite,” as then proceeded to preach his own inaugural. Last 
Prof. Huidekoper truly says, that members of those | Sunday evening, the 28th ult., a Service of Wel- 
communions which have adopted this Confession | ¢9me was held, which was largely attended by rep- 
of Faith, should be called Epistolary rather than | resentatives of the four, aye five Unitarian congre- 
Evangelical or Gospel Christians! It is not yet too gations of this city, for Rabbi Hirsch, who was 
late for this more exact and discriminating use of! present and took part in the service, breathing a 
language. Moreover, there is so much in what has | prayer in which the spirit of ancient Israel’s 
hitherto passed for “ evangelical theology” that could prophecy was present in a way to make itself felt 
hardly be called “good news” from heaven at all! throughout the entire service and congregation, 
To be sure it came with its “scheme” of promised | should always be heartily counted among the Uni- 
salvation in one hand, but with the other it struck | tarjan forces of this city. Owing to a temporary 
at the very heart of natural goodness and morality, | iJIness; Mr. Batchelor, the pastor of Unity Church, 
and taught a supposed relationship of man and his was unable to be present and preach the sermon, 
Maker so disparaging to both’ that its promised sal-| much to the regret of all, but Mr. Utter was broken 
vation hardly weighed in the balance with its in-| jn in a most practical way by being compelled to 
justice to the human soul and God. Had the good give to the audience a sample sermon. He spoke 
Samaritan himself first robbed the traveller into 
whose wounds he afterwards poured the oil and wine, 
and for whose future he so kindly provided, we 


with power and freshness on the origin and purpose 
of the Christian church, tracing it to the “sincere 
call of a young prophet for reform,” which call is 


ha ae 


ever the demand of every sifcere young man; and 


‘pity it is,” said he, 


of reform.” Mr. Jones gave the word of welcome | 


on behalf of the Chicago societies, and Mr. Blake, | 
of Quincy (who fortunately was in town as minister | 


of the Third Church for the day), greeted the church 
with the good wishes and the solicitations of the 
Unitarian churches of the West, the brothers and 
sisters in the “country round about,” giving to 
them that most bracing of inspirations, a glimpse 
of a great work undone and a sincere demand for 


aid and sympathy, adding a wee word of caution | 


by suggesting that some Unitarian societies narrowly 
escape death from too much * mutual admiration,” 
quoting the words of a distant brother. A letter 
of good-will to the church and hearty praise of the 
new minister and his wife was read from the society 
at Kansas City. A letter of congratulation and 
cheer from Mr. Herford to his old society, owing to 
some defect in the mail service, failed to arrive, but 
the presence of Mr. Herford was felt and his genial 
word anticipated in the words of the speakers and 
the thoughts of the listeners. " The day of issue for 
this number of Unrry renders inexpedient a fuller 
report of the good things said by Mr: Utter thus 
far. But Mr. Utter has come to stay. So has 
Unity, so that our readers will have further oppor- 
tunity to hear from him. Meanwhile we are sure 
that our readers join in this Service of Welcome. 
May he have strength and wisdom for the great 
and sacred work that confronts him. 


-_ --—-- 


Somteibuted Ueticles. 


HEROISM. 


E. E. M. 


--——- Ol ee 


We honor all the conquerors of old 

Whose patient courage won such glorious fame 
That ever since their deeds have been retold, 

And laurels wreathed around each deathless name. 
We live again through all their anxious days 

And heartsick, sleepless nights with danger near, 
Before tormenting blame had turned to praise, 
And bright success h&d yielded honors dear. 

And yet I think the angels who aright 

Can estimate each pain and know the cost, 

Look down on just such noble souls to-night 

Who stand for right, though faint and tempest-tossed, 
And crown them heroes too in heavenly sight, 
Although their names may be forever lost. 


“that any one should ever | 
grow old and wise enough to doubt the possibility | 


Sustainer of all worlds and all life. 


what they were to-day lest they might not be the ~ 
same to-morrow. His prayers were the communs ~ 


ings of a soul with a soul, the earnest outpo 
of the inmost feelings of a child to a Rares: 


not less positive. 
It belonged to the Primal Instincts of Humanity. 
| Just as strong was his belief in a Moral Law, obedi- 
ence to which. is life; disobedience, spiritual death. ~~ 
The term Right has no such meaning to many of ~ 
the philosophic teachers of our time as it had to — 
Theodore Parker. 


to be so much at variance with the “* 


orthodox, viz., that Christ was not God Just 


own views to their logical conclusion and say that 
he was simply aman. They seemed to shrink from ~ 


THEODORE PARKER. 


MRS. GEO. D. BROOMELL. 


[Read at a meeting of the Chicago Women's Unitarian Association, 
November 23, 18872. | 


It seems to have fallen to the lot of few men to ; 
be more thoroughly misapprehended in the popular ~ 


estimation than was Theodore Parker. 


Even now, 
probably many who know him only by name think 
of him as the great unbeliever of his time, a relig- 
ious teacher without faith. He was indeed an un- 
believer in many of the doctrines of the church, but 
the great verities on which religion is founded seem 
never to have been doubted by him in the slightest 
degree. They were as much a matter of course as — 
was any fact of .consciousness or observation. His 
personal religion through life was steady and con- 
sistent. His heart was filled from early childhood 
to his death, with an abounding love and trust, which 
left no room for doubts and fears. At the time his 
character was in process of formation, Evolution as a 
theory of the universe had not been distinctly formu-_ — 
lated, Agnosticism as a recognized attitude of the 7 
mind was not talked of. At the present time many — 
minds who are earnest in their desire to be religious _~ 
seem to have a feeling not admitted to others, and — 
scarcely recognized by themselves, akin to the men- 
tal state of him who prayed: “O God, if there be 
a God, save my soul—if I have a soul, and take me 
to Heaven—if there is a Heaven.” 
Theodore Parker. To him the conclusions of mathe- 
matics were not more certain than that there is a 
personal God, infinite in power, the Creator and 


He was never 
uncertain in his beliefs, and hesitated not to say 


belief in the personal immortality of the oan was 4 
To him it needed no ar = 


To him there was an Eternal — 
Right, and he cared little to raise metaphysical ~ 


questions as to how some things came to be right 3 


and others wrong. With 


such views, held so 
positively, the question arises, 


“How came Parker 
Liberal Chris- 


tians”’ of his time ¥”’ 
The Unitarians of fifty years ago seem to have ~ 
boldly avowed but a single doctrine that was un- — 


what he was, i their eStimati¢h, it is not easy to — 
understand. They were not ready to follow their — 


the task of classifyinghim. While he was not God, 2 % 
there was yet some peculiar sacredness about him, — 


nn se 


Not so with | 
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and Parker’s familiar allusions to him as “ A Hebrew sonable. A few, however, were disturbed by these 
Peasant” or “That Galilean Youth,” grated harshly and other utterances; but no noticeable inharmony 
upon their ears. Their views and teachings about | appeared between Parker and his brethren in the 
the Bible were equally hazy and undecisive. It. ministry until 1841, when he preached an ordination 
was not to them the plenary inspiration which the | sermon in Boston on the “ Transient and Permanent 
Evangelical sects saw it to be, but it had a peculiar | in Christianity,” from the text “ Heaven and earth 
and indefinable sacredness. Even if not fully in- shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
spired, it was not to be admitted that errors had No open manifestation of disapproval of this 
found any place between its lids. If the miracles | ‘sermon was made at the time of its delivery, but it 
were not insisted upon, they were at least not to be | soon became manifest that a bomb-shell had exploded 
denied. in the Unitarian camp. The papers, both secular 
The Unitarians of that time were scholarly, | and religious, took it up, and the young minister, 
earnest and pious, with thought which demanded |for he was then but thirty-one years of age, soon 
more room than was to be found in the orthodox | found himself discussed on every hand. The breth- 
fold, but their new position had been chosen without | ren made haste to disavow any sympathy with such 
a careful study of the points of the compass, or a ‘views. Ministers who had engagements to exchange 
well-defined notion of what might be involved in the | pulpits with him canceled them, and others declined 
freedom they had coveted and found. It was into | to make such exchanges when asked, generally, how- 
associafion with a body of ministers thus situated ever, managing to assign some other reason than 
that Theodore Parker came, equipped forthe minis-|their unwillingness to fellowship with him. 
try as few young men have ever been. Descended | Even those who continued to extend to him this 
from a long line of pious ancestry, he had what courtesy, explained to their congregations that they 
might almost be called a genius for religion. In/ did so out of courtesy, and had no sympathy with 
choosing his profession he put to himself the most | his views. Soon the feeling became such, that 
searching questions as to his ability to stand by the | ‘the test of a preacher’s soundness in Unitarian 
truth unflinchingly as it should be given him to see’ circles was involved in the question, “ Would he, if 
it. In preparing himself he studied in an omnivo- | asked, exchange with Parker?’ Being thus practi- 
rous fashion. In the Divinity School he had teachers | cally excluded from the pulpits of New England, and 
of great talent and excellence, had free access to ari believing that he had a mission to perform in the 
immense library, and the ablest preachers of every world, Parker seriously thought of resigning his 
sect within easy reach, and of these advantages he | pastorate in Roxbury, and going forth as an apostle 
availed himself to the fullest extent. He studied | of the new doctrine—if such it might be called; to 
the Testaments, old and new, critically and exhaus- travel to and fro, from house to house if need be, 
tively. He also made diligent research into all the | and to speak from any platform where he might 
great religions of history, reading with much care find an audience. In due time, however, a few men 
whatever has been at any time and by any people | of brave hearts and sturdy convictions got together 
ed as sacred literature. In addition to all and Resolved “that the Rev. Theodore Parker 
this, he made separate and particular study of such should have a chance to be heard in Boston.” They 
things as sleep-walking, dreams, visions, prophecies, hired a hall—the “Melodeon,” the only hall to be 
second-sight, oracles, ecstasies, witch- craft, magic- found for the purpose in that well. equipped city, 
wonders, devils and ghosts. Modern philosophic and soon after the Twenty-eighth Congregational so- 
writings also came in for a full share of his atten- | ciety of Boston was organized. From the first the 
tion, but more especially those of Germany, to the ‘audiences were large; and when the capacious 
influence of which much of his so-called skepticism | Music Hall was built the society moved into it, and 
has been attributed. Such was his preparation for | during the last years of Parker’s life he preached 
his work. ‘regularly to the largest Protestant congregation in 
At his.ordination, no questions were asked as to | New England, and, with the exception of the famous 
his beliefs, and no limitations placed upon his think- | Brooklyn congregation, the largest in America. 
ing or his preaching. He was not long in conclud- Parker’s religious system—for he thought it out 
ing that the view in which the Bible was held wasa | into a system—had for its fundamental idea the 
hindrance, the spirit being sacrificed, in the estima- infinite perfection of God—perfect in every attri- 
tion placed upon the letter. He feared, however, bute, Being, Power, Knowledge, W isdom, Con- 
that a full avowal of his own convictions might do science, Affection, and that quality which in man is 
harm to his little flock, by rudely disturbing what Personality faithfulness to himself. From this 
was sacred in their eyes, and hence two carefully- | doctrine he deduced the relative perfection of all 
prepared sermons on the contradictions in the Bible | created things, including man. A perfect Creator 
lay many months in his desk before he saw his way | must also be perfect Providence, and nothing which 
clear to take them into the pulpit. Venturing at|he creates can fail of its object. This object in 
length to preach them, he was soon gratified to find | sentient things must be happiness, at least ultimate- 
that many of his people felt themselves strength- | ly, since the Creator is perfect in love as well as in 
ened thereby, as it led them to feel that religion had | power. Absolute religion is the normal develop- 
no necessary dependence on the Bible and did not! ment, use, discipline, and enjoyment of every part 
demand of them the acceptance of anything unrea-' of the body and every faculty of the spirit. No re- 
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ligion comes by special or miraculous act of God. 
There is no miraculously inspired book, but all men 
are inspired in proportion to their powers and the 
normal use thereof. He found inspiration every- 
where. 
tional, which is piety; and the practical, which is 
morality. The emotional comes first in order of 
development. It is capable of affording the highest 
enjoyment known to man; but those who stop with 
it are mere religious voluptuaries. A hope and ex- 
pectation of immortality, like religion, belongs to 
the prinial instincts of the soul, and the perfection 
of the Creator makes it impossible that such a hope 
should be disappointed. 

These views are extremely comforting and attrac- 
tive, but they can hardly be said to have a very 
wide acceptance in their entirety. They are not, 
of course, accepted by the orthodox body, and the 
tendency of modern thought among the liberal 
thinkers is to stop short of such positive affir- 
mations. 

Parker’s preaching was not confined to theology 
The respective rights and duties of capital and la- 
bor; the necessity of general education; the equal 
rights though not the equality of the sexes; the ter- 
rible evils of war, although he was not a non-resis- 
tant; the great evils of intemperance, though he was 
not a prohibitionist; and the unparalleled wrongs of 
the slave, all received from him such labors as, as a 
rule, are not expected except from those who make 
some one of them a specialty. 

It is not easy to estimate Theodore Parker’s in- 
fluence. It is difficult to say how far the present 
attitude of the Unitarian body is due to his teach- 
ing, and how far to the fact that the time had 
come for a grand forward movement, of which 
Parker and his coadjutors were but the vanguard. 
It certainly seems as though a body which, if it 
did not excommunicate him, yet found means of 
placing him outside its ranks and its fellowship, 
now finds itself at a loss to procure marble white 
enough for his monument. Indeed, the attitude of 
the whole Christian world is changed since Parker 
commenced his ministry. Other sects no longer 
place the emphasis on belief, as formerly, but keep 
dogmas in the background and bring to the front 
the underlying principles of things and the im- 
portance of correct living. The doctrine of an 
ecernal hell, once so essential to orthodoxy, is now 
becoming decidedly unpopular. 

In endeavoring to estimate Parker’s influence it 
should be noted that it was not accidental. He 
had a missionary zeal in spreading his views, and 
intended to introduce the leaven of his doctrine as 
widely as possible. To this end he published his 
sermons, that eyes might be reached where ears 
could not; and although quite contrary to his stu- 
dious tastes, he lectured extensively throughout the 
country, deliberately calculating that. out of every 
thousand thus addressed he might hope to produce 
a lasting impression upon five. There was not 
much prejudice against his speaking from the plat- 
form, and his notoriety gained him large audiences. 


Religion consists of two parts: the emo- |; 


unchanging brilliancy England’s 


He hoped thus to reach sixty thousand yearly, 
which in ten years would swell the list of the per- 
manently impressed to three thousand. 

In surveying the entire field it seems probable, 
indeed almost certain, that this change in the re- 
ligious world is due more to the earnest devotion 
of Theodore Parker to the work he espoused, the 
force, power, and reasonableness of his preaching, 
the attractiveness of his system, together with the 
unspotted purity of his personal life, than to the 
labors of any other one person. 

Perhaps no more appropriate words can be found 
with which to conclude this paper, than those used 
by Robert Collyer in concluding his sermon on 
Parker at the time of his death: “Adieu, great 
soul! Thou hast no successor.” 


CHAUCER’S RANK AMONG ENGLISH 
POETS. 


ARCH. DURRIE. 


Pompeii attracts the traveler, the artist, and the 
student. To discover a nation’s life, to see its habits 
and customs in vivid portrayal, to have an age pre- 
sent itself in its varied minutiz, cannot but afford 
interest and instruction. To turn to the pages of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, to find preserved in prismatic, 
fourteenth century 
life, is like leaving the world of fact for one of 
fancy. Itis leaving this intensely utilitarian age for 
an era pre-eminently aesthetic, and wandering freely 
and fully amid scenes which have crystalized the 
exuberant fancy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Dark 
the ages might have been, but golden also. [If 
darkness was there, light was ever its complement. 
Yule and mistletoe in cottage and hall indicate that 
pleasure, if not refined, yet abundant, was the pos- 
session of the common people. 

The times were adapted to his genius. Chivalry, 
about to perish as a political institution, like the set- 
ting sun, appeared largest and displayed its richest 
glories. Tournaments were everywhere, and many 
an Ashby whose lists rang with the praises of fair 
women and whose champions numbered Ivanhoes 
and Brian de Bois Guilberts, made hey-dey glitter 
and festal delight. The brilliant triumphs of Ed- 
ward IIT. had quickened the fusion of Norman and 
Saxon races. Englishmen regarded England as the 
most highly-favored of lands. Patriotism was ris- 
ing, arousing the imagination and inspiring a desire 
to develop the nation’s intellect and soul. Lay min- 
strels and ecclesiastics were increasing. They were 
unacquainted with the classics, but studied nature and 
learned from her. The stream which had 
from pure thought to gaudy and tawdry embellish- 

ment was renewed and re-invigorated.__ Roman and 
Teuton combined to produce Renaissance in material 
and intellectual realms. The times were full of 
legends—Gesta Romanorum, and like conglomera- 
tions. Speculative and metaphysical philosophy 
held sway. Superstition brooded over the land. 
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Then came Chaucer, “ like the rainbow—a sign that 
darkness would never again flood the land and 
sweep away the very vestiges of science, literature | a 
and art.” 

His works divide themselves into two classes, ac- 
cording to the age—chivalry and renaissance. In. 
the former, his works display frigidity and polish, | 
appealing to the eye; in the latter they possess | 
warmth and naturalness, appealing to the heart. | 1 
From the icy glitter of the “House of Fame” to’ 
the realistic portraits of the ‘Canterbury Tales” the 
transition is evident. Translation gives way to crea- | 
tion, and the nation’s life bursts conventional bonds 
to flow in full freedom between empurpled banks 
and amid scented meadows. 

To arrive at his proper rank a few of his merits 
must be mentioned. In word-painting, few have 
equalled him: communing with nature, and appre 
ciating g her, his poems are strewn with flowers. Ho. 
mer’s magnificent imagery makes real the Greeks of 
his time, and the lov ely Ionian shores form a shift- 
ing panorama of delights. Chaucer, by his quaint 
turns and hidden aptitudes, brings into vivid relief 
and striking outlines the beauties of English land- 
scape, and the hearts and homes of Merrie England. 
His style is striking, gay, beautiful and sublime. 
Says D’Israeli: “ We see the sire of English poetry 
kindling the ashes of translation into the fire of 
invention; from cloudy allegory breaking forth into 
the sunshine of the loveliest landscape, and from 
amatory romance gliding into that vein of humor 
and satire which in his old age brought forth a 
new creation.”’ 

Chancer is essentially a poet of reality—a poet of 
men. His characters are strong and lifelike. He 
goes to no fabled Arcadia or Quixotic Utopia; a 
journey to the shrine of Thomas a’ Becket in Canter- 
bury is his field, and the result justifies his selection. 
While Miller and Reeve produce laughter, the 
Clerk of Oxford’s and the Knight’s Tale call for 
pathetic sympathy or chivalric admiration. The 
chords are touched with a master’s hand, and con- 
eord and symphony, in melodious measures, flow. 

As a poet of character he comes next to Shakspere: 
there is the same vigor and tone of health in both. 
He presents society as it is, without gloom or glamour. 
He is virile. During his long service in the King’s 
court we hear nothing of effeminacy or of poetic 
license; and this strict accountability renders efficient 
backing to his work: we feel no admiring pity or 
lackadaisacal contempt. .A man among men, he 
writes as a man to men, showing English multiform 
society in light and shadow, while his hopeful spirit 
sends a warming glow and enlivens his already 
golden outlines. As has been well remarked, 


passions and the human heart: mild, gentle and 
warm-hearted, an eager student of nature, and, like 
Homer, he showed himself a true poet, in an age 
almost barbarous.” 

. As regards his rank, Craik says: 


* Among our- 


selves at least, if we except Shakspere, no other 
poet has yet arisen” to rival the author of the 


that is best in poetry and prose at the same time.’ 


world and in the heart. 


“We! 
see him as a philosopher, a poet, a painter of human. 
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Ciadiacbeles Tales taken in the full {anata of his 
varied powers. Spencer’s is a more aerial, Milton's 
sublimer song; but neither possesses the wonderful 


combination of contrasted and almost opposite char- 


acteristics which we find in Chaucer. * * * 
The sportive fancy painting and gilding everything 
with the keen, observant, matter-of-fact spirit which 
looks through everything it glances at. The soar- 
ing and creative imagination with the homely 
sagacity and hearty relish for all the realities 
of things. The unrivalled tenderness and pathos 
with the quaintest humor and most exuberant 
merriment. The wisdom at once and the wit, all 
Creation is higher than imitation; creative genius, 
than ornamentative; and he who can out of darkness 
bring light and beauty, out of chaos call forth order 
and strength, is greater than he who follows the order 
and fills the outlines. Taine’s gorgeous word-imagery 
and Tennyson’s idyllic sweetness have poured them- 
selves upon him, but his works are his best witness 
and speak for themselves. After the lapse of four 
centuries his characters live and move and act. As of 
Thucydides, so of him, his work is an inheritance 
forever. Fittingly was he laid—the first—in West- 
minster’s storied Abbey. For from him begins 
England’s intellectual life. | Exultantly does the 
strong-winged Milton | 
* Call up him who left half-told 

The story of Cambuscan bold, 

Of Cambal and of Algarsife. 

And who had Canace to wife 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass. 


And of the marvellous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar King did ride.*’ 


** Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded those melodious bursts that fill 
The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 
With sounds that echo still." 


THE CHILD IN RELIGION. 


——— 


REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


The story of the infancy of Jesus has been no 
small part of the power which has helped on his re- 
ligion and himself to their grand positions in the 
All mothers, the earth 
over, turn instinctively to a baby; all persons, even 
the rudest, own something of its sway. A gospel 
which came to humanity in dimpled cheeks, laugh- 


ing eyes and chubby hands had a winsomeness from 


the start beyond anything which eloquence, logic. 
or miracle could give it; a religion whose begin- 
ning wasa home and a child, a vantage-ground such 
as one with only a church and a priest could never 
have -known. In accounting for the causes which 
promoted the spread and supremacy of Christianity 
in the face, apparently, of the most insurmountable 
obstacles, it will not do to forget the potency of this 
which outwardly was the least of all. The infant 
in Mary’s arms, pictured first in Scripture words, 
then copied and idealized by Raphael and the great 
painters of all the Christian ages, and found to-day 
under the multiplications of modern art in almost 
every home, has appealed with irresistible force to 
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the most vulnerable part of our human nature; has 
spoken a language that king and peasant, wise and 
witless, sinner and saint, could alike understand. 
The prediction of the old Hebrew prophet, “a little 
child shall lead them,” has been fulfilled. It is the 
weak arms lifted up from the cradle, not less than 
those lifted up on the cross, which have won the 
world; not Hece Deus or Ecce Homo, but Ecce 
Infams, which has been the church’s most attractive 
word. A religion with a baby in it could not be 
destroyed. 

- Qut in western Texas, where I was before the 
rebellion, there was an old Spanish mission named 
San Jose, nearly ruined by being made the scene of 
repeated battles, but which still had over its altar a 
very fine picture of the Crucifixion. One day a 
party of roughs from San Antonio, fearing neither 
God nor man, broke into the church and with their 
pistols began firing at this picture as a target. The 
old priest, horrified, implored them with his tears 
and with every argument and entreaty piety could 
prompt, to desist. But in vain; they only threat- 
ened to fire at his own white head, instead. At last, 
with a happy instinct, he seized a picture of the 
Sistine Madonna having in it the wonderful child 
face of Jesus, and holding it up before the one of 
the crucifixion, bade them, if they must shoot, to 
point at that. The brutal leader, with a fearful 
oath, at once leveled his revolver at the childish 
face; but those sweet, calm, unfathomable eyes, the 
marvel of all art, looked straight into his, and he 
did what in fronting man he never had, dropped its 
muzzle with a bit of tremor. His companions 
jeered at him derisively, and again he raised it up, 
but with the same result. The third time he tried 


and failed; and then with a strange look in his own | __ 


eyes, but a voice there was no jeering at, he faced 


the other ruffians and shouted, “away with you; 
the man that shoots at that child [ll put a bullet 


through him.” Soin the great cathedral of history, 
amid the assaults, insults and derision leveled so 
often against its altar, it is not the Christ.on the 
cross, but the Christ in the Jewish mother’s arms, 
which again and again has saved it from desecra- 
tion. So, in life everywhere, it is the inflocence, 
the truth, the heaven revealed forever in its children 
that defend it from harm as no doctrine, logic, or 
manhood ever has: the faith which looks out of their 
eyes is the one thing that doubt cannot muster the 
heart to destroy. 

This, however, is not all. The child Jesus has 
not only helped to save religion and to save it a 
place in the world, but has been a most potent factor 
in saving the world itself. You remember the story 
of the rough miner at the theater in the early days of 
California, before families had gone there, who in 
the midst of the performance, when a baby in the au- 
dience broke into weeping, shouted, “Stop the play 
and let us hear the baby cry!’ and how the whole 
assembly of strong, rough men sat there listening 
to its little voice, thinking of their own homes and 
loved ones far away, and finding in the memories it 
awoke a joy never felt in drama, a wealth never dug 


from mines, till their silence hushed it to sleepon 


the mother’s loving breast. So in the church, amid 


the great tragedies of theology which for 1800. years 


have been enacted on its stage, the wrangling of 
priests, the blood of martyrs and the clash of sects, 
the rough ages with -every Christmas eve have 


stupped the play and with softened hearts, tearful - 


eyes and better souls have heard the Christian baby 
cry. Theology has spent its strength in proclaiming 
the idea of Christ as God to be the world’s saving 
truth, leaving 
up the idea of Christ as a child to its gaze, but the 


child-Christ has done for us in the real saving what 


the God-Christ never could. 
It is so everywhere. The world never yet has 


| begun to appreciate how much not only of its hap- & 
piness but of its religion and of its civilization it © 
When the full history of evolu- — 


owes to its babies. 
tion is written, its central figure will be a child. It 
is the greater feebleness and the longer period of 
human infancy which made the family necessary, 
anchored it in one place, built the home, and called 
forth in parental hearts that tenderness, love, self- 
sacrifice, and care for its wants, 
dawnings of civilization, religion and the soul’s 
diviner light; the family, in its turn, out of which 


grew the state, and out of which, at last, as its type, a | 


Jesus 
himself recognized this fact. It is the secret of 


is to come the organization of the race. 


the honor he paid to children, and of all those 2 


grand sayings of his about their value, their being 
in the kingdom of heaven, and the need of others 
becoming like them asthe condition of its entrance. 


They are not mere bits of sentimentality, but great 


eternal truths. 


Ghicago “Parlpit. 
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UNITY CHURCH—ITS SECOND QUARTER — 


CENTURY. 


DISCOURSE DELIVERED IN UNITY CHURCH, JAN. 7, 1883, BY GEORGE BATCH- 


ELOR, MINISTER OF THE SOCIETY. 


As we meet here this morning let me be the 2 
mouth-piece of the mutual wish for a happy new ~ 


year to you all. 


We come from many homes. Some of you are ~ 
already bound together by the ties of friendship ~ 
and have already exchanged your greetings. Some ~ 
of you are strangers to each other; some of you are ~ 
strangers to all, having no friendly greeting here 
except that which is given to you in the spirit of the ~ 
place and the mutual good-will of the people To ~ 


you all we wish a Happy New Year. Some of you 
are prosperous and happy; some have prosperi 


which does not suffice to fill the life with joy. ~ 
fragments of your — 
broken hopes and fruitless plans; while to others — 
life opens bright and clear, and the way to success : 
and happiness seems to be unobstructed. Some of — 
you, fortunate souls, have learned the secret of that — 


Some of you contemplate the 
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blessedness which does not depend upon the attain- | Greeley, and Nathan Mears. They Will remember 
ment of material success. And thus, from many | that the occasion of that act of organization was 
homes, with many fortunes, with many varied hopes | the desire to. have upon the north side of the Chi- 
and fears, you come together here, and we wish you! cago river a Unitarian chwrch for themselves and 
happiness and success. And yet, that wish is an/| their children. That desire maintained the church 
empty form—the mere shell of friendliness, unless | for eighteen months without a minister. That de- 
you come together here to give and to get something | sire grew up into a great satisfaction under the 
which will aid in making happiness yours in the| ministry of Mr. Collyer. Through doubt and dis- 
years to come. couragement that desire has preserved the life of 

Pertinent for the new year then, is the question:| the church for nearly four years since he carried 
What has Unity Church to do and to give in order | your hearts with him to another city. That desire 

to make our mutual good wishes effective? Doubly} has lifted burdens. It has paid debts. It has 
pertinent does this question become when we re-| united the people. It has revealed a common need 
member that this is the first new year in the second | and a common duty, and will outlast our lives and 
quarter century in the life of Unity Church, and | carry on the work when we are gone. 
that we have now reached an epoch in the history| Three things in the past you have had to shape 
of this church when a new departure has been) your fortunes which you will not have in the imme- 
made in order to maintain, and, if possible, to in- | diate future—a great war, a gréat fire, and a great 
crease its usefulness and honor in this community. | preacher. 

Unity Church has a history to remember and be| In your pulpitwas a man whose presence insured 
proud of. Let us make much of it. Let us also| a congregation. From him all who came received 
remember that it is not yet old enough to live upon | so much that if you received little from each other 
its history—to sink back intoa condition of conserv- | the lack was unnoticed. 
ative respectability and make its ancient memories | The great events of the war furnished great 
serve in place of youthful enthusiasm and fresh | themes for the preacher, great stimulus to the hearer, 
work for the common good. and occasions for work which compelled the congre- 

The temptation presses to spend our half hour | gation to mutual sympathy and mutual action. 
this morning in reciting the romantic and honor-| The great disaster which ended the period of 
able story of the past; but the ‘need and the hour | your greatest prosperity, intensified your loyalty to 
call us to the outlook, to ask what the history of | your city and your church, and still further acted as 
the past requires us to do in the years to come, and | a compulsory bond of union working from without. 
in what spirit, with what measures, to what end, | Now all this is changed. The war, the fire and the 
we are to work together here. : preacher made their mark deep in your lives, and 

There are two kinds of religious societies which it) passed. The events of the last four years have 
wiil be well for us tocontrast. The one has its center emphasized the forces of disintegration which al.- 
of cohesion in the pulpit—in the sermon and man. | ways accompany the processes of life. Your differ- 
The life of such a church fluctuates according to| ences have been revealed. Your vitality has been 
the power of the minister, and their working force tested. The tendency towards dissolution has 
is the force of the minister plus that portion of the! reached its limit, and, as the total result, we have 
influence of the people which he is able to bring| to-day that out of which is to grow the Unity 
under the control of his will. If there bea rapid! Church of the future. 
succession of preachers in the pulpit, there will be; The centre of cohesion must now be in the con. 
a corresponding variation of force in the parish. gregation, and the attractive force work for hu- 

The other church has its center of cohesion in manity, which may provide an inspiration as thrill- 
the congregation—ain a definite desire and purpose of | ing as ‘any strain of eloquence, or any event of war. 
' the people to unite themselves to give and to get that} Count Cavour congratulated a younger friend 
of which they feel the need, and which they believe | that he would live to see one of the most sublime 
they can produce by mutual action under the lead | events in history, the birth of a new religion. That 
of a common purpose. Such a church has been/| which he prophesied we see coming to fulfilment. 
known to grow without a minister, and to have in- | The battle of religious liberty has been fought. We 
creasing prosperity at the time when it seemed im- | are free-to think for ourselves, to believe or to dis- 
possible to find the man whom it would choose to} believe. We have lived through an era of tran- 
fill the pulpit and lead its work. sition, of doubt, of suspense of faith, and of fear. 

The history of Unity Church leads me to think! Now Liberty comes to us bearing in her hand the . 
that it has never been wholly of either kind—that | fruits of victory. . | 
it has had an independent life of its own, but has,| Some of our great leaders in the contést for relig- 
during most of its history, not felt the need which | ious liberty were obliged to say of the: popular re 
now presses of putting forth its whole strength and | ligion,—“ That is not true; what is true we know 
living on its own internal resources. There are| not; but something better than that we will find or 
four men now remaining in this parish who were | create; only give us liberty of thought and con- 
present when Unity Church was organized, Decem-| science.” That better thing we have, and if we are 
ber 23, 1857. Let me call the brief roll: Benja- | faithful to our opportunity, that better thing it will 
min F. Adams, Augustus H. Burley, Samuel S. be our great privilege to make one of the creative 
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forces in the religious life of ihiet =r common- 
wealths which are shaping themselves on the virgin 
soil of the northwest. In many acommunity to-day 
the contest is between blind belief and blind unbe- 

lief, between superstition andirreverence. Can any 
one doubt that the shining of a clear intelligence 
into the secrets of sin and sorrow, into the myste- 

ries of joy and ambition, would awaken spiritual 
perception and irradiate life with untold blessing ? 

But if any one doubts whether it is worth the 
while of a man to engage in a crusade for the estab- 
lishment of a new form of religion, does any one 
doubt that to assist at the founding of a new civili- 
zation would be worth the ambition of a man? And 
that is precisely and distinctly one form of our work. 

This city of ours with its huge bulk and rapidly 
augmenting resources, like the country which feeds 
its gross material strength, has fairly come now to 
the point where the brute must give place to the 
man, where muscle must yield to brain, and brain 
must submit to conscience; where force must put on 
beauty and out of strength must come forth sweet- 
ness. 

Does any one doubt that this church and that for 
which it stands has been one of the forces of health 
and sanity in the life of thiscommunity? Does any 
one doubt that it has contributed to the integrity, 
the honor, the manhood of those who have managed 
its business and controlled its wealth ? 

Whatever the conquests of the past, nobler tasks 
lie right before us; and does any one doubt whether 
in the coming struggle with brutal force and brutal 
selfishness, with lawlessness in low places and cor- 
ruption in power, with the gross forms of passion, 


appetite and ambition which always attend a rising 


civilization—does any one doubt whether the princi- 


ples of our faith may give conscience mighty aid as 
it attempts to ride these rough and rude elements of 
human life and discipline them for use and beauty ? 

Many states have risen and fallen, glorious 
empires have perished, republics have been and are 


not. The future neither. of our city, our common- 


wealth nor our nation can be assured until into the 
fabric of government have been wrought the princi- 


ples upon which our church is founded. 


To those who with zeal and intelligence accept 
these tasks the attractive force will not be wanting 


which will bind them to their church and their work. 


The opportunity will not be wanting to this church 
the 


to take its place, on its own merits, among 
effective forces of the new civilization in the north- 
west. 

But in order to do this we have much to do here: 


and the first need is to domesticate our faith, to 
make this house a home,—a home for ourselves, for 


our children, and above all for our principles. 


Are these spaces somewhat too vast and these walls 
somewhat too bare and distant to suggest the cosy 


comforts of a fireside? The fireside does not rep 
resent the whole of a human home. 


generous plans, with magnanimous hopes for human 


ity—if we come here with a purpose to stimulate the 


This space is 
not too ample if we fill it with great thoughts, with 


ae 


best that is =e us, to fill the air with sole 

strains of worship, to draw out every tender thought 
and holy emotion, to make music and prayer, direct — a 
appeal and silent thought, all combine toelevate our ~ 
lives, to purify our ambitions and fit us for daily 
toil. These walls as the years pass will be 
about with associations dearer to us than any 


=. 


of artist’s brush. They will become beautiful to us, — 
and homelike with tender memories of sorrow up- ~ 
rising into faith. They will reflect to us the great al 


resolves which have given our lives enlargement. As — 
the home feeling grows, eager hearts and ; 
hands will bring the outward and visible signs of ~ 
home-love and home-life. The little children — 
brought here, with the homes whence they came, we 
shall welcome into our larger fellowship. We shall 
surround the youth as they grow up with evidences _ < 
of our interest and affection. We shall guide their ~ 
craving for pleasure to appropriate satisfactions. — 
We shall awaken sentiment, guard the springs of 
emotion, give them food for thought, food for love, — 
food for their tender souls in the years when the — 
world is shaping them for future uses. Many will 
ing hands impelled by loving hearts will then twine | 
the Christmas greens, bring the Easter flowers, and — 
expressing gentle thoughts of peace diffuse thromghtl 
all the place the warm atmosphere of enthusiasm ~ 4 
for humanity. 
The true church must grow, it cannot be made. — 
Largely it must grow out of the lives of the children. — A 
None fully know the meaning of a church but those ~ 
who were born in it, and have grown up in it, and © 
have received its spirit into their lives. A church ~ 
without the children is a church without a fufure. — 
A church without the home life is a church without ~ 
a mission. The principal charity of this church ~ 
may serve for example. Our mission to the children." 
who do not belong to our family here, what is that — 
but the extension of the mother heart of this church, — 
the entering through sympathy into the lives of the — 
neglected ones, whom we recognize as ours to love - 
_|and to care for, because a great thought of human ~ 
nature has, almost within our memory, become for 
the first time a working force in civilized life! it 
has been too much the method of our liberal — 
churches to appeal solely to the reason and con — 
science of strong men and mature women. The 
appeal has been heard and heeded, but no church ~ 
can be wholly maintained by that which appeals _ 
alone to wisdom and strength, because it fails to - a 
appeal to the child-nature which ought to survive 
in every man and woman. And yet, we must not 
neglect to offer food for the wise and the | 
especially will it be our duty to give them work to 
do. The scattered forces of those in this city whe 
are pledged to liberty and religion, to Corie 
without superstition, are now without adequate 1 mn- 
fluence and recognition, because they have no com- 
mon work, and no common interest sufficient to 
draw them together, and make devotion to their — 
principles a dominant power in their lives. a 
Now, without surrendering anything of social — = 
independence, or the means ey individual self-cul- — 
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ture, or the seclusion and refinement of our respec- 
tive homes, it is possible for every one of us to give 
something which will make this church an effective 

ncy not only in shaping the lives of our own 
children, in blessing the children of less favored 
homes, in building up the character, and therefore 
controlling the future, of the young men and women 
who come to seek their fortunes and to shape the 
destiny of our city, but also to make it a conspicu- 
ous centre of moral force and the home of the in- 
fluences most productive of good in the life of the 
community. 

Take great thoughts of the universal life, of 
creation, of human history, of the ascent of man, of 
the future of civilization, of the divine call to co-op- 
erate with God in the creation of a new earth—take 
such thoughts and put them into the warm atmos- | 
phere of a friendly congregation, and good works 
will follow as sunshine follows the sun. 

Let us then on this first Sunday of the new year, 
in this first new year of the second quarter-century 
in the life of Unity Church, consecrate ourselves 
anew to the principles out of which the church has. 
sprung, which have provided that which was best. 
in its past, and which, if we are faithful, will give 
it a career of increasing prosperity. 
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Mr. Pieasant, lowa.—-Mrs. C. T. Cole, the earnest secretary 
. of the Iowa Unitarian Association, recently gave a lecture 
- before the Wesleyan university, of this city, on “ The Riddle 


the Shed. 


otes 


Press of the 25th ult. 
Krenr, N. H.—Rev. A. Walkley and his associates have 


_ Helpers.” 


It is based on a six months’ pledge and we hope 


’ the use of one of these, or of some third service better than 
either. 


‘ ea brooke, of Newton, Mass. Such men as Dr. Bellows are 
- ~ not allowed successors. They come as the centuries come 
| ' —one in three or four generations; but a church with the 
' mame, fame and opportunity of All Souls Church, and a 
y _ young man with the strength, courage and ability of Mr. 


more blessed than any one can foreshadow. 


anti-slavery times to his people.—E. E. Hale has been talk- 


SC. A. Staples has been telling the same young men about 
| the secular and religious life in a country town of Massa- 
chusetts one hundred and twenty years ago.---Rev. E. F. 
Hayward, author of Ecce Spiritus, preached his own instal- 
lation sermon recently, in the pulpit vacated by Mr. Thayer, 
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of the Sphinx.” It was an earnest and impassioned appeal 
for the higher life. and was published in full in the Free 


5 prepared a temperance service which they hope is an “im _— 
| provement” on that of Mr. Gannett’s, as used by the “ True 


that it will be examined in connection with the service for 
the “ True Helpers,” and that the examination will lead to 


New Yorx.—All Souls Church has called to the pulpit 
vacated by the death of Dr. Bellows, Rev. Francis B. Horn- 


Hornbrooke, may have a career of usefulness before them 


. Bostron.—-Jas. Freeman Clarke is giving reminiscences of | 


, ~ ing to the Young Men’s Christian Union on novel reading.— | 


of Cincinnati.—A monument to Dr. Walker has lately been 
uncovered. 


Exeter, N. H.—The Unitarian society of this place was 
wise in calling Rev. Geo. W. Cook, of West Dedham, Mass.., 
to its pulpit. Mr. Cook in his book on Emerson has estab- 
lished his right to stand among the genuine workers in the 
domain of letters as well as of thought. No man has 
gravitated eastward leaving behind him in the West a 
more solid contribution to our cause. As the projector, pub- 
lisher and editor of the Liberal Worker, he broke the 
ground and laid the foundations on which Unity has since 
labored to build. 


Bupaprest.—We have just received the Christmas greet- 
ing of our cosmopolitan brother, John Fretwell, from this 
far-off point, which has in it so much good-fellowship that 
we pass it on “to all friends in the great Northwest.” He 
says: “ We want to make of Budapest the Chicago of the 
Old World, excepting the fire, boy-preacher, et id genus 
omne, and are beginning witha Unitarian service in a hired 
room; but we have now a town lot and are painfully gath- 
ering the money to build. I suppose friend Kovacs has 
been with you, appealing to Chicago generosity for this 
purpose. I trust he may come home with his hands and 
heart full.” Mr. Fretwell’s address is still 7 Glebe Terrace, 


Far Headingly, Leeds, England. 


EASTERN Hepes ron Western Workers.—At the January 
meeting of the directors of the A. U. A., reports were read 
from the following Western missionaries— Messrs. Crooker., 
Janson, Howland, Wright and Kittridge. Two thousand 
nine hundred dollars were appropriated to the Western 
work, viz.—To J. L. Douthit $700; to W. C. Wright, mis- 
sionary work in Wisconsin, $200; to Enoch Powell, State 
missionary of Nebraska, $1,000; A. W. Jackson, mission- 
ary work in Southern California, $1,000; Unitarian society 
at Madison $1,000. The Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
also contributed $725 to the work; $250 to Kristofer Janson. 
$200 towards the North Platte debt, $125 to David Cronyn 
of San Diego, Cal., $50 to the society at National City, Cal., 
and $100 to John Visher. 


CaprE.-y-Bryn, WAuEs.—This is the name of the neat 
stone chapel which the Welsh Unitarian brethren gathered 
to dedicate on Christmas day, in connection with the quar- 
terly meeting of their conference: the report of which in 
the English papers affords us much pleasure. Last summer 
we preached to this society in the little old-fashioned 
school building, with clay floor and most primitive surround- 
ings, filled inside and out with the heartiest listeners, who 
with voice and viol hymned their praises with the best con- 
gregational singing we heard in Wales; and the best in 
Wales is probably as good as any in the world. Even then 
they were counting on this new church, which at that time 
was enclosed. We congratulate them on their new home, 
and hope’that when next we hear of them, the debt of fifty 


; 


| pounds will have vanished. 


Crviu Service Rerorm.—-C. W. Wendte, ever restless in 
| his desire to hasten the kingdom, seems to be among the 
prime movers of Civil Service Reform at Newport. He was 
| secretary of the preliminary and vice-president of the per- 
manent organization. In the proclamation in which they 
have set forth their right to be, occur the following passages. 


UNITY. 
They afford good reading for any latitude within the United | | Have we a disciple of Arius in our midst, whose faith has survived — 
States: the persecutions of the church of old, and come down clarified — 

According to this debased spoils system which, entirely opposed to the | bes oe ee ae the tips: ody Fi ye we a pa: neces- F 
original practice of our government, has grown up within the last half iar oh is Siena a nM ‘ = ag pagen — 
century and prevailed until now, the 100,000 and more offices at the dis- | sath. Weeiicdiie acciad tie Patnaaay Pes: ree ae 
posal of the president and his appointees are regarded not as public ne nate Be pi: Ra are tee Aire srk Se are . = 
trusts to be apportioned with due regard to the interests of public order, | | Whether teins he fe learned. cle cok oat ts tae mae 
economy and efficiency, but as rewards for partisan activity, personal | es i beral cause, 


| whether he h ad t >, 
service or money contribution. As such they are distributed amongst | e has spread the seeds of schism among his compatriots, he is 


to be i : 
a horde of hungry and clamorous office-seekers after each election, and | made to feel the holy heat of pious zeal and dogmatic opinion, — 

_wherever he goes throughout this supposed-to-be-free country. So 
as often during the president's term as the rapacity of applicants can | iy 
ENE BY a MES 1 fierce are the fires of zeal in this community, that the Norwegian press 
sep " “ > , . ‘ ‘ ‘ , P refuse to print his advertisement or handbills, lest the insidious dis- 
ease should spread among their readers and turn them from the 
straight and exceedingly narrow way, in which alone it is right © 
and proper they should travel. But it is possible, nay, —. 
that a host of people will go to hear him, even though the or- ~ 
thodox fill the theater and yell as they did against Gaius and 
Aristarchus in the theater at Ephesus for the space of two hours: ~ 
'““Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Go ahead, Kris. The Chrom- ” 


ticle admires your pluck and will stand by you until the last button is 
Even ExcuHanGce no Rospery. -The following note ex- | pulled off its vest. 


plains itself, and, if we mistake not. speaks of an example | FAIRHAVEN. Mass._-The Unitarian church at this place 
which it might be well for our western laborers to follow. | has recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. An inter-— 
The long distances that intervene between our parishes | esting historical sketch was read by Job C. Tripp, Esq. It ~ 
make ministerial exchanges an expensive luxury. ‘This is jg a record of humble beginnings, brave persistency, faith- 
one way of enjoying that luxury at reduced rates; such | ful stewardship, and increasing light and love. The va- = 
might be arranged for the refreshment of pulpit and pew: rious changes made in the covenant show how loyal this — 
The item in the last Unity saying ** Rev. J. H. Crooker’s ( Madison, | little band was to its growing thought and to the demands eS 
Wis.) class in social science is now conducted by Rev. J. T. Sunderland, | ; ; B a 
of an inclusive fellowship. Thus, when the church organi- 


of Ann Arbor, who is filling the Unitarian pulpit for a few weeks, during : ; : es 
the absence of its pastor,’’ may have a curious look to friends of Ann zation was last remodeled on the basis of the Church of the ~ 


Arbor, who, naturally enough, may inquire, ** What, in the meanwhile, | Disciples, Boston, the old declaration of the sufficiency of .3 
about Ann Arbor-—ifs pulpit and its social science or other classes’ Now | the Scriptures as a rule of faith and practice was altace 


that the Ann Arbor new church is finished, is Mr. Sunderland off sup- | 
plying the pulpits of other ministers for a series of weeks‘ But let into an agreement that those signing the church- book — . 


no friend of Ann Arbor be troubled. The item, if it had told the whole Pledge themselves “ae 
truth, would have said simply that the two pastors (of Madison and Ann To the worship of Almighty Goi and the study and practice of — 
Arbor) being engaged in the same kind of work—largely among col- pure religion as manifested in the life and teachings of Jesus of Naza- 
lege students—have been for a long time contemplating a month's ex- | reth, for it was felt that the spirit and life of the Master which made — 
change, partly as a rest and partly to study each other’s methods of , all that is best in Christian Scriptures possible, was something even. | 
work; and now the exchange has just been carried out. with pleasure | higher and better than the Scriptures themselves. 
and profit to the two ministers, and we trust also to the two churches, | Again we read: 
At least, as to Mr. Crooker’s services here I gladly speak with warm ap- A Unitarian church which cannot show an interest in the 
preciation. His thoughtful, scholarly, able sermons will long be re- welfare and does not exercise an influence above and beyond its own 
membered by my congregation with satisfaction and pieasure. And I immediate members is untrue to its trust and lives in a narrow & 
am glad, also, to speak of the excellent condition of things which I | To illustrate the church’s sense of Christian duty, may be ment 
found in Madison. Mr. Crooker has been in Madisou only a little more the experience of Capt. Wm. H. Whitfield, who on a foreign sea a 
than ayear, but he is already getting a strong hold among the thinking | six Japanese shipwrecked sailors, one of whom he brought home with ~ 
men and women of that city. J.T. SUNDERLAND. = him to educate. The speaker distinctly recollects this shy and gentle-~ 
Ann Arbor, Mich., January 20, 1883. manly Japanese youth, who was his own schoolfellow, and, it may b > 


Our Lrserat SKANDINAVIA.— Our friend Kristofer Janson | *#!4: the model scholar of the school. “= 


Mea € the old-ti , ati f hot. | The captain naturally inferring that a Christian education which was 
is enjoying some oO e old-time spittin 10ns Of a prophet. _ good for himself, would be equally good for his heathen protege, tool 
A man that encounters such determined, consecrated, though | jim to church, but only to find that the color of his skin was 


ignorant, opposition as he does, ought to be stirred up to | cause to prevent his sitting in the captain's pew. His surprise was 

his best. While on a recent visit to a little town in South- fewer cg te aed raped re i = ae — of pare 
. . . na s or ne Was 

ern Minnesota, he preached to his countrymen in a Presby .~ sy ° y applied to this chure etermined h 


, ; ‘ would attend no place of worship that would not allow this boy te 
terian church with a result that is best told in his own occupy a part of his pew. He was cordially welcomed, and never 


words: “ My audience was about two hundred; the service | the devotions of the worshipers disturbed by the presence of this f 
went on very fairly until, in the latter part of my sermon, cent native of Japan. 


. Had it been foreseen what a New England education was to do for & 
I told them that I did not believe that Jesus was the same boy, how, possibly, he was the partial means of opening Japan to the 


as God, when about twelve persons ran out frightened; but | civilized world, how he rapidly rose in the confidence of his 
the rest enjoyed the sermon very much, and it is probable | ment and occupied a high position in its navy, Nokahama M ro, 
that people there will subscribe a sufficient sum to secure ' now retfred and living on his estates in Japan, would hardly have far 


‘ : i so badly. 
five or six services a year. In illustration of faithful performance of duty, I have but to 


At La Crosse, Wis., his reception was of the same stimu- Henry Waldron, the railroad engineer. We remember the 
lating kind. The two Norwegian newspaper offices refused face, present here every Sunday, as it was fixed on the preacher amt 


to accept the job of printing his posters for a lecture, and "°’* removed during the whole sermon. We also remember the he 


ave & ror and the shock to the whole community when we were told on tha 
the work had to be done at a German printing-office. The 4.4.) gi, day of July, neaxty tom yeare ane. that the Pahanue 


La Crosse Chronicle comments on this occasion in the fol- train was wrecked in Mattapoisett, the engine overturned, and t 
lowing pithy style: engineer killed. 


ee — — — - — er a eee —- 


To correct these evils the continued and thorough organization of | 
popular sentiment in the interests of this cause is most urgently needed. 
Only by pouring light on the evils of patronage and the spoils system, 
discovering the true remedies for them, and concentrating and direct- 
ing into true channels the awakened intelligence and conscience of the 
people, can this great reform—so full of vital consequences to our 
national life —be triumphantly carried forward. 
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Those who were present to extricate the dead engineer did not fail to 
notice that, as he lay silent in death, his rigid fingers were firmly 
to the throttle valve, which had been reversed as a last act of 

engineer to save his passengers. It may be truly said in one 
sense of this man, as it was said of Him in olden times, *‘He saved 
others, himself he conld not save."’ 

And lastly, in illustration of public-spirited ——— and interest in 
the town’s welfare, in no boastful spirit would the speaker allude to 
that of our beautiful burial ounds, from one whose sympathy 
with in bereavement is b enough to cover the whole town, or 
to the other gift, not yet fully realized, of a large town school-house, 
from one who feels the inadequacy of our present educational facilities. 
Well may the Fairhaven church treasure such illustrations 
‘from its records, which are as honorable to itself as they 


are ——— and inspiring to our whole Unitarian fellow- 


Wnity Club. 


OUTLENES FOR A STUDY 
OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


HIS POEMS. 


Bra 
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Planned for home-reading, and from four to twelve class meetings 
' with written papers and conversations. The page-references are to the 
> “Household Edition.*”» The aim has been to. make the lists a more 
_ ‘thorough index to Whittier than was attempted with the previous poets; 
' so references are often repeated under different subjects. If possible, 
’ date the groups of poems in the table of contents of the book, before 
_ beginning study. 


( Continued. ) 


IV. 
HEROES. 


(1.) HEROES OF FREEDOM. 


: ‘ Break thou these wena undo 
These heavy burdens. Jorda 

A work to last thy whole life through. 
A ministry of strife and pain. 


‘ Forego thy dreams of lettered ease, 


Put thou the scholar’s promise b a 
The rights of man are mure than these.’ 
He heard, and answered; ‘Heream I!'"’ 
j Slave-Scenes. 
PAGE. PAGE. 
Sonc In DESERT. - = 200 PANORAMA. - - 177-8 
SLAVE-SHIPS. - - CHRISTIAN SLAVE. - - 5B 
Anti-Slavery Chronicle. 
1833-1861. 1861-1865. 
To W.L. GARRISON (1833.) 47 Tuy WILL BE DonNE. - 261 
Past’: LETTER i Grants WorD FoR Hour. - - Bil 
Sisters, 1837.) - 53 EIN Feste Bure. - - - 22 
Re tic (Penn. Hall, 1838.)- 6 WATCHERS. - - - 263 
Mass. To Va. ( Latimer, 1842.) 62 J.C. FREMONT. - - - 2 
Texas (Annex'n, 184.) 66 To ENGLISHMEN. - - 264 
LINES IN WASH'N (1845.)- 68 ASTRA AT CaP. (p. 68.) - 265 
BRaNDED HAND (1846. ) 65 THE PROCLAMATION. - 266 
Prve-TREE.) Mex. War,- 68 ANNIVERSARY POEM. 267 
CrisIs. 1846-8. - - 7 AT Port RovaL. - - 28 
Pan (Free Soilers. 1848.)- 73  $$Hymn at St. HELENA. - 285 
Curse or Cu. Br. (Clergy.) 76 BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 269 
: 146 MANTLE OF ST. JOHN. - 314 
é 422 WHaT Brrps SaIp. - 315 
188 BATTLE. PEACE AUT. 265, 317 
# 168 LAuUs DEo (Slav'y Abol'd.) 316 
AS 160 1865. onwards. 
‘ 168 To 39TH CONGRESS. - - 317 
RENDITI'N( Burns.) =| 197 AFTER ELECTION (1868.)- 351 
LINES. - - Be J - 198 HIVE AT GETTYSBURG. - 352 
- Paworama (No., So.) - 178-183 HOWARD AT ATLANTA. - 353 
HiascHISH. - - - - DI #£PENN. PiILe.(“ Aloe”) 361, 369 
Buriat (Kansas, 1855-6.) - 211 EMAN. GROUP (1879.) - 423 
Pass (Fremont, 1856 ) - 212 JUBILEE SINGERS. - 43 
Wuat or Day (1857.) - 214 GOLDEN WEDDING. - 391 
Joun Brown (1859.)- - 258 SUMNER (1874). - 199, 381 
EVE OF ELECTION (18607) 236 GABRISON (1879.) - 47,428 
‘a Comrades. 
‘TOUSSAINT. - «+ «+ 41°. FREEDOM IN BraziL. - 338 
Lawes (Brit. Eman.) - §5 GARIBALDI. - - «+ 350 
_ Revormers or ENcitanp. 9 +#\LEXINGTON. - - - - 409 
i -—CSOTRP, - - - + 1446 =THIERS. - . - 410 
©» ToRoner. - - - 106 


——e— 


Conversation.—(1.) Garrison, first and last: the two old 
comrades. Is the “chronicle” complete in the main? 
Look up the occasions of the poems. Did W. prophesy 
the war? His theory of abolition? Was he a disun- 
ionist? Abolitionist, yet non-resistant,~—is that consist- 
ent? Ought Quakers to be disfranchised? Soldiers of 
Anti-Slavery, and soldiers of the Union,—were they the 
same? A war of,—was it a war for, emancipation? For 
Quakers in Anti-Slavery, see W.’s preface to “Woolman’s 
Journal.”——(2.) “ Up to a comparatively recent period 
my writings have been simply episodical, something 
apart from the real object and aim of my life,” said W. 
in 1867. The fifty-four poems of our chronicle are just 
about half of all his anti-slavery poems. Imagine W. 
minus his anti-slavery work,—what of the “ poet” would 
have been left? Are reformers usually poetical? Why, 
orwhy not? Call the roll of anti-slavery poets. “ Whit- 
tier, our laureate,” says S. J. May. Lowell on W. in 
‘Fable for Critics.” Compare our six elder poets as con- 
tributors to the anti-slavery cause.——(3.) The best 
poems above, before 1861? The best after 1861? Why 
are the latter “best” so much more numerous? Com- 
pare as poems the two on Garrison, on Sumner, on Web- 
ster, and the two “In Washington.” Compare W.’s 
“ Toussaint” with Wordsworth’s (p. 439). What makes 
the sherter so much the greater poem? Compare W.’s 
“ Crisis” and Lowell’s. 


(2.) HEROES OF DUTY AND HELPFULNESS. 


“* Let God do his work,—we will see to ours. 


Bring in the candles !"’ 
“ The Waster seemed the Builder too, 
Upspringing from the ruined Old I saw the New.” 


Self-Conquered. PAGE. 


PAGE. 
NAUHAUGHT. - - ~- 348 G. L. STEARNS. eee. 
PropHuecy of 8.8. (beg.) - 223 HERO (Dr. 8S. G. Howe.) - 193 
JOHN UNDERHILL. ‘= 385 BARTLETT. - - - 411 
RANDOLPH OF R. - 104 FRIEND's BURIAL. - 334 
Two RaBBIs. 333 AT SCHOOL-CLOSE. 416 
Self- Forgotten. BRYANT. - - - 33 
ANGELS OF B. V._ - 119 POET AND CHILDREN (Long- 
LINES ON FLY-LEAF. - 339 Jellow: in “ Wide Awake,” 
BROTHER OF MERCY. - 3 M ay, 1882.) 
ABR. DAVENPORT. - 312 The Reformer. 
Conp’R BRaDLEY. - - 30 
“I WAS ASTRANGER.” - 415 MonaL WABFARS a7 
TRAILING ARBUTUS. (211) 431 REFORMER. - ; . a 
WHAT VOICE SAID. - 12 
See poems under the ** Friends.” VOICEs. ? - 192 
“* The Lord's Interpreters.” To A. K. (end.) - - 152 
CHANNING. . - - 132 PANORAMA (" Yet while’) - 181 
JOSEPH STURGE. - - 238 SEED-TIME: HARVEST. - 151 
DANIEL NEALL. hn THE CRuss. - = = 166 


Conversation.—(1.) Which two poems show W.’s- noble 
fairness to opponents? His cure for sin, on p. 334,— 
“ Forget it in love’s service.” Who are the women re- 
ferred to in “ Lines on Fly-Leaf?” Which the more 
womanly women,—they, or the “Angels of B.V?” The 
two finest poems of second group? With “ Abr. Daven- 
port” compare George Eliot’s “ Stradivarius.” W., the 


Teacher’s poet,—can you find his four poems about the 
Teacher? Beesure toread the “ Poet and Children.” —— 
|(2.) W.’s ideal Reformer: describe, in W.’s own lines, 
his weapons; his two sides, dove and eagle; his two 
functions, waster and builder; his special temptations ; 
his prophetic trust; his reward. Has W. been loyal to 
his own ideal? Is it yours? Do Garrison and W. seem 
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UNITY. 


to you to belong to the same type of reformer? 
are the pressing “ Abolitions” of to-day ? 


What 


(3.) JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


“ Tset a higher value on my name as appended to the Anti-Slavery Decla- 
ration of 1833, than on the title-page of any book.”” (J. G. W.) 


Home and Friends. PAGE. Reformer. PAGE. 
SNow-Bounpn. - 236 LINES IN Book. 71 
To My SIsTer. - 144 WHAT VoICcE SaIp - 122 
ELIZ. WHITTIER. - 380, 304-8 REWARD. - 130 
BAREFOOT Boy. - 195 PRISONERS OF N. (end.) -* 100 
To SCHOOL-MASTER. - 173 VOICES. - 192 
InN SCHOOL-DAys. 350 WHaT oF Day. - 214 
My PLAYMATE. 233 SUMMONS: WAITING. - 278 
MEMORIES. 141 ANSWER. - S37 
BENEDICITE. 163 HYMN. . - 957 
Last WALK (mid.) 209 Man. 

TENT ON BEACH. - 295 My SouL anp IL. - $2 
Poet. To—— WITH W.’s JOURNAL. 109 

BURNS. 186 My NAMESAKE. - 215 
PROEM. Iv. A. RYKMAN’'S PRAYER. - 21 
DED'N TO SON@sS. - 12 My Psa. - - ae 
PANORAMA (end.) . 133 My TRIUMPH. - - Sl 
To J. T. FIELps. . My BIRTHDAY. - - S72 
TENT ON B’'H (vv. 9-13.) - 295  j%H!AZEL Blossoms. - 3 
AMY WENTWORTH (prel.) 273 AT EVENTIDE. - 416 
TENT ON B. (interlude.) - 301 RESPONSE. - 417 
First FLOWERS. . 25 PREL. TO K’e’s Missive - 418 
ST. MARTIN'S SUMMER, - 420 

A NAME. - 430 


Conversation.—(1.) Can you trace the son in the father 
and mother of “Snow-Bound?” Of our American poets 
is any other soautobiographic? Yetisit ego'ism? Note 
his sense of the ‘“‘unattained.” Is there any laugh in 
W.? Cin you fi id his “ stump-speeches in verse?’ Is 
he too apt to “clapa moral underneath his rhymes?” 
(p. 301.) Does true poetry ever moralize? Is it neces- 
sarily moral,—or is “ beauty its own excuse?” (112, 301.) 
Has W. dramatic faculty,—or does he spend himself in 
a ballad? Why no long poem? Note his recurrent 
poems on Old Age, as in Holmes and Longfellow: do 
poets speak for all inthis? If he has other monotones, 
as Lowell hints (‘‘ Fable”), what are they ? 

(2.) The younger and the older Whittier; compare 
their faces; note the change in tone, subjects, and finish 
of work ; and how the best “ poems” cluster in the later 
verses; and how the “artist” grows as quiet comes. 
Note the rather narrow range of thought and feeling, 
but the rounded nature of the man within that range,— 
the flashing and the brooding +ide, both practical and 
mystical enthusiast, soldier yet peace-maker, relentless 
yet so generous, shy yet so trustful of men. Not poet 
by profession, but poet and something else,—are you 
glad or sorry? Do you fancy him a reformer by nature 
or by struggle? One who had his peace by nature, or 
one who wonit? On the whole, how do you account 
for this farmer-poet ? 


(3.) How the poets love to account for their own 
poetry! Perhaps well to spend a meeting in analyzing 
and comparing their accounts; also their ideas of each 
other, e.g., W.’s of Bryant, Holmes, Longfellow, and 
theirs of him, etc.; also their several poems upon the 
same man, e.g., Agassiz, Sumner, Wordsworth, Burns. 

(4.) W.’s “homely moulds of rhyme” (p. 296): note 
how the simple metre fits his subject in such poems as 
“ Friend’s Burial”; and how it always fits himself. These 


simple metres one secret of his many unintended 


hymns. Compare Father Faber and Whittier,—the 


Roman Catholic and the Quaker heart-brothers in their — 5 


hymns; alike in feeling, in simplicity, and in metrical 
forms. 
or the worse for being left in the rough ? 


(5.) Is W. a maker of memorable lines, phrases, word-". . 
pictures? Whatisthe charm, then? If you count him ~ 
a “great” poet, for what? Which of his poems haunt ~ 
you? For Bryant’s “ Whittier,” see B.’s “ Library of ~ 
Poetry and Song;” and for Emerson’s “ Whittier,” see ~ 
Did W. put his own “ Whittier” into — 
And now select your 
own Whittier—the dozen or fifty poems which you ~ 
What six or 
eight verses of his are as Bible texts to you?—Is there © 
any poetry left for new poets? ” 


E.’s “* Parnassus.” 
his * Song: of Three Centuries?” 


think will make the world’s Whittier. 


The first Unity Club in Chicago has been organized im 


connection with the missionary movement under the charge — 


| of J. Li. Jones,on the South side, which is henceforth to be 


| known as All Souls’ Church. The club held its first regular 4 7 
meeting on the 24th ult., and is to meet on alternate Wednes- — 


day evenings at the residence of Mr. Jones, 179 Thirty- 
seventh St., the season to close May 2nd. Twenty minutes 


not the poem being previously appointed; then the stady 


sations and so forth. Secretaries of other clubs are re- 


retary of Unity Club, 3807 Langley avenue. 


PROGRAMME OF BROWNING STUDIES. 


Jan. 24. 


1. Biography and Bibliography 
2. The Poet-Pair—Singing to and of each other.... 


Feb. 7. 
1. Browning in the hands of the Critics 
2. Poems for and of Children 


Feb. 21. Fra Lippo Lippi, (Art) 
Mar. 7. Abt Vogler, (Music) 
Mar. 21. Easter-Day 


April 4. 


1. The Caliban of Social Science 
The Caliban of Shakespeare and Browning 
2 Pippa Passes (The Plot and obscure allusions) 


April 18. 


1. \ 
9. Domestic Life and Love in Pippa Passes 
3. Art in Pippa Passes 
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May 2. 


1. Saul.. a is ce Rea awaees 
2. The Gene? in Bisen Beanes. 
3. Pippa and her Lessons 
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Are the verses to “G. L. 8.” (p. 338) the better 4 


- 
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of each evening are to be given to current events, literature — 
and art, and twenty minutes to the study of a great mas- 3 
terpiece, with photograph in hand; after which the clubis ~ 
to concentrate its energies on Robert Browning, in the be- ¥ | 
lief that hard work is easier for a club than light work. 

First there will be a “ Browning sentiment” given by each 4 
present; then a shorter poem interpreted, the person but a 


introduced by papers as per schedule below; the evening ~~ 
to close with the “ Browning Nat-cracker,” queries, conver- a 


quested to exchange programmes with Fred. S. White, sec- 
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The Unity Club in connection with the Channing church 
at Newport, R. L., is studying the writings of Longfellow. 
On the “Evangeline” evening there was a paper read by 
Miss Palmer, giving her personal observation of the scenes 
rendered classic by this poem; and C. T. Brooks, the gentle 
poet, and translator of much German poetry, read a paper 
on the “Hexameter in English Verse,” and Longfellow’s 
use of the same. There were also illustrative readings and 
tableaux. George M. Towle is delivering his course of 


lectures on “ Famous Men of the Day” before this society. 


Gambetta, Bismark, Victor Hugo and Gladstone are among 
the famed ones discussed. 


The latest applicant for a place in our Unity Club circle 
is that just formed in connection with the Unitarian church 
at Quincy. The programme for the first eight evenings is 
before us headed with a quotation from Homer, “ Light is 
the task when many share the toil.” The work is divided 
into four sections—viz.: Literary, Musical, Dramatic, and 
Social. The literary work is to consist of the study of the 
writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, conversations on liter- 
ature, science and current events, and a “Club Story.”’ to 
be written by “talented but unknown authors.” The sec- 
retary will be glad to exchange programmes with other 
Unity Clubs. Address Miss Cora A. Benneson, Quincy. IIl. 


—-— 


Gorrespondence. 
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MILLIONS OF PEOPLE NEED WHAT WE 
ARE NOT CONSCIOUS OF WANTING. 


Eprtor Uniry:—In your last issue, in a notice of my tract 
on “ What Unitarians do and do not believe.” the writer 
expresses regret that I should make dogma and scripture 
proof-texts so prominent. He says: 


“The time has gone by when men will suspend their judgment, con- 
cerning religious questions, until they have looked up a long list of 


'- Bible proof-texts.”’ 


I do devoutly wish that some of our dear brethren who 
may be standing at the top of the ladder, or at least where 
they do not specially need ladders that others must climb 
_ Dy, would not continue to insist that there is no need of 
a _ such ladders for others. These brethren should remember 
that there are a great many million people in this world. of 
all sorts of ideas, reaching out after truth and up to God. 
There are several millions of these people in America, and 
afew of them in the great West, in the advancing West. 
who have not yet climbed beyond the need of established 
principles and even Bible doctrines upon which to rest their 
religious faith. We have all laughed at the story in history 
of the self-deluded duchess who while she was out of doors 
in the cold felt sympathy for the poor, and ordered fuel 
for their relief, but who, as soon as she got by the warm 
fireside and grew comfortable herself, revoked her charita- 
ble order, saying: ‘The weather is.moderated so that now 
the poor will not need the fuel.”’—Everybody is not com- 
fortable because we are; neither is everybody a radical 


appeal to what they consider authority?—‘* What would 


you do with people who quote the Bible for author- 
ity in advocating slavery and intemperance?” We 
asked this question of Ralph Waldo Emerson in a private 
interview nearly twenty years ago. The answer of the phi- 
losopher was prompt andexplicit: ‘“‘ Why, if I were labor- 
ing with such people, I should appeal to their authority to 
prove the contrary.” Why not? and why, O! why will not 
Unitarians awaken to the fact that there are millions of peo- 
ple in Christendom who are decidedly uncomfortable and 
needy in their present religious atm@sphere, and whg can 
mever be warmed by “scientific” discourses? It is a delu- 
sion that would be comical, were it not so serious, for those 
who pride themselves upon their progressive ideas to be so 
continually judging what the great, groaning world needs 
by what “advanced thinkers” and scientific men do not re- 
quire or want. Is Unitarianism only for such as do not 
accept Bible authority and such as claim to be free from 
what some would call “ superstitious” and “old fogy” opin- 
ions? If so, then, it isnot New Testament Christianity, and 
I for one must think as lightly of such Unitarianism as any 
one can of New Testament doctrines, or Christian “ dog- 
mas,” if you please. The fact is Il am persuaded that there 
are millioms in and out of the orthodox churches to-day who 
are Unitarian Christians if they only knew it; and most of 
them would be better, happier and more useful in advanc- 
ing the kingdom of righteousness if they did know it. If 
they knew that they do not really believe in the old creeds. 
they would not be giving such uncertain sounds in their 
trumpet calls to battle for truthand righteousness. I think 
it is our solemn duty to inform them of this fact by quot- 
ing their own creeds and the book which they take as 
authority. This is what I have tried to doin my little tract. 
and am only sorry that it could not have been done better 
and published in a way that would have given it more influ- 
ence (authority?) and a wider circulation than it can have 
through one so humble as, yours earnestly, 


J. L. Dournrr. 
Shelbyville, Iil., Jan. 7, 1883. 


ANOTHER WORD FOR SHELLEY. 


Dear Untty:-Please allow me space in the columns of 
Unity to thank Charles H. Kerr for his defense of the 
brave and tender Shelley. I have said “ the brave and ten- 
der; can any words more expressive be said of Shelley? 
The world has yet to learn the name of the deity that in- 
spired the awful tragedy of “The Cenci.” "Twas Love. 
Shelley in his preface to “* The Cenci” says: “The story of 
‘The Cenci’ is indeed eminently fearful and monstrous. * 
* * The highest moral purpose aimed at in the highest . 
species of drama, is the teaching the human heart, through 
its sympathies and antipathies, the knowledge of itself; in 
proportion to the possession of which knowledge every 
human being is wise, just, sincere, tolerant, and kind.”’ 

Though Shelley had written “The Revolt of Islam” and 


'“Queen Mab” with thrice their heterodoxy, yet he has 


Unitarian, nor does everybody esteem Bible proof-texts as written * Prometheus Unbound,” and for this alone the 


should we not try to put ourselves in another’s place a little 


and, for the sake of helping them to better things, | 


lightly as do some scientists and “ advanced thinkers.” Why | coming age must do him homage. 


Very respectfully, QO. G. Patrrmrson. 


Denver, Colo., Jan. 25, 1883. 


"The Shady Table. 
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All sini tiatiils noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- | 
ard Books, can be obtained of the Colegrove Book Co., 40 Madison street, 
Chicago 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The new Riverside edition of Hawthorne’s works is printed 
from new plates. The type is clear and it will doubtless 
become the standard library edition.——Mr. 0’ Donovan’s | 
book on the Merv Oasis is creating widespread attention. 


index of topics.——-The new edition of Holmes’ “ Autocrat | 
of the Breakfast Table ” 
all parts of the country..-—Copies of the original edition | 
of “Robinson Crusoe,” published in 1719, are now very 
scarce and fetch at auction about three hundred dollars. 
Mr. Elliot Stock is now issuing a new copy of this edition. 


UNITY. 
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| to the temptation of laying before the public a multitude of ~ 


facts concerning his hero which to himself are as full of — 
interest as they are new. The fact that Professor Louns- — 
| bury has, in spite of these obstacles, produced a work which 


| is concise, critical, and thoroughly artistic, is enough in it- © 3 
self to raise him to a high place among writers of biog- | 


raphy. Perhaps he has been somewhat assisted by being 
obliged to confine himself to a single volume of the regula- 
tion size. 


C. H. K. 
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has receiveda warm welcome from | Macruip. By Bijornstjerne Bjornson. Translated fens the Norse 


by Rasmus B. Anderson. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00. 


The English-reading people owe a debt of gratitude es : 


Prof. Anderson for the graceful translation he has given © 


—E. R. Sill’s paper on “Herbert Spencer’s Theory of | them in the series of Norse stories ending with Magnhild. — 
Education,” which appears in the February Atlantic, is a | This volume, like the preceding ones, is the development of ~ 


well-considered essay and may possibly rebuke some of the | 
many “devotees of educational isms,” who quote isolated | 
statements from Mr. Spencer’s treatise to defend their own 
notions. Mr. Sill claims that Mr. Spencer’s contributions 
to literature are sufficient in themselves to counteract his 
view that the natural sciences should altogether supplant | 
literature in courses of liberal study.._——Prof. Chas. Eliot 
Norton is editing the correspondence between Carlyle and | 
Emerson that is to appear soon._——Nothing in the article | 
on “ The Morality of Thackeray and George Eliot” in the | 
Atlantic Monthly for February shows more insight and 
appreciation than the remarks on Browning at the close. : 


Including new editions of old works, the number of books 


published in Great Britain during 1882 was 5124. 
Edward T. Mason has selected and edited “ Lyrical and 
Dramatic Poems” by Robert Browning. The book is to be 
brought out at once by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.——Har- 
per’s Magazine for February contains an article on “ Ger- 
man Political Leaders,” by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, which is 
particularly interesting at the present time. The illustra- 
tions comprise portraits of the most eminent statesmen 


and politicians of the empire.-——Among other good things | 


in the February Harper’s is a bright paper on “Our 
Birds and their Poets” by Mr. Phil. Robinson. The 
Critic devotes two columns to a review of the three 
books on wood-engraving, by W. J. Linton, David 


C. Thomson and G. E. Woodbury, giving prommence 
however, to the first-mentioned gentleman, whose book 
it considers exceedingly disappointing. Many others 
must agree with this opinion, and those who remember Mr. 
Linton’s former attacks on individual engravers will find that 
he has lost none of his angry conservatism in regard to the 
“new school” line of work. One of the best of recent 
publications for children is the collection of stories from 
Ariosto, arranged by H. C. Holloway Calthrop, an English 
author, and published by the Macmillans. There are none 
too many books of this kind—books that will lead the child 
out of the feverish domain of juvenile literature into the 
vigorous air of literature unqualified,—that which is good 
for all ages and suitable for all climes. The Alliance, of 
this city, has lowered its flag and now from the masthead 
fioat the words “ The Radical Review.” Mr. Miln retires 
from the editorship and Mr. George Schumm becomes edi- 
tor and publisher.——A new volume of unpublished essays 
and lectures of the late lamented Henry Giles is soon to be 
published, containing a sketch of his life, perhaps a por- 
trait. Mr. Giles’ volumes are marked with a glowing 
eloguence and brilliancy of thought. All those who have 
known him through his previous works will welcome this 
further contribution. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS—JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. By Thos. R. 
Lounsbury. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1883. Price, $1.25. 


The writer who attempts to open up a new field in biog- 
raphy has a difficult task before him. To say nothing of 
the task of collecting materials, he is continually subject 


_a typical character and one which is charmingly suggestive 


| > 


-. 


and thoughtful. Sunday-schools could not do better than 


to place these books upon their library shelves. The pages ‘a 


are rich in seed-thoughts, while the broad sympathies, the 


perception of. the workings of the inner spirit, and the in- = 
breathing aspirations of the author, can not but er 


the reader to deeper thinking, kindlier feeling and nobler — 
J. J. 


She ‘xchange Sable. 
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THE GIFT OF EMPTY HANDS. 


A FARY TALE. 


They were two Princes doomed to death; 
Each loved his beauty and his breath; 

** Leave us our life, and we will bring 
Fair gifts unto our lord the King.” 


They went together. In the dew 

A charmed bird before them flew. 
Through sun and storm one followed it; 
Upon the other's arm it lit. 


A rose, whose faintest flush was worth 
All buds that ever blew on earth, 

One climbed the rocks to reach; ah, well! 
Into the other’s breast it fell. 


Weird jewels, such as fairies wear, 
When moons go out, to light their hair, 
One tried to touch on ghostly ground; 
Gems of quick fire the other found. 


One with the dragon fought, to gain 

The enchanted fruit, and fought in vain. 
The agher breathed the garden’s air, 
And gathered precious apples there. 


Backward to the imperial gate 

One took his fortune, one his fate; 

One showed sweet gifts from sweetest lands, 
The other, torn and empty hands. 


At bird, and rose, and gem, and fruit, 
The King was sad, the King was mute; 
At last he slowly said: ‘* My son, 
True treasure is not lightly won. 


‘** Your brother's hands, wherein you see 
Only these scars, show more to me 
Than if a kingdom's price I found 


In place of-each forgotten wofnd.”’ | 
— Woman's Journal, 


—_—_——_- 


A three-hundred page duodecimo gives little = 
room for that sort of padding which hasin time past made ~ 
The book is supplied with maps but seems also to need an | | biographies tedious and a reer reading. 
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These fellow-mortals, every one, must be accepted as they 
are; you can neither straighten their noses, nor brighten 
their wit, nor rectify their dispositions; and it is these people 
—among whom your life is passed,—that it is needful you 


UNION. TEACHERS’ MEETING. 
At the Channing Club Rooms, 40 Madison street. 
February 4th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Adventures in the 


should tolerate, pity, and love; it is these more or less ugly, 
stupid, inconsistent people, whose movements of goodness 
you should be able to admire—for whom you should cherish | 
-all possible hopes, all possible patience. And I would not, 
even if 1 had the choice, be the elever novelist who could | 
create a world so much better than this in which we get up | 
in the morning todo our daily work, that you would be) 
likely to turn a harder, colder eye on the dusty streets and | 
the common green fields—on the real breathing men and | 
women, who can be chilled by your indifference or injured | 
by your prejudice; who can be cheered and helped onward 


' by your fellow-feeling, your forbearance, your outspoken, 
_ brave justice.—George Eliot. 


| Esq., Leader. 


Wilderness; or The Gathering of the Tribes. J. Shippen, 


February 11th, 12 m.—1 p.m. Subject: Moses and the 
Code of the Priests. Rabbi Hirsch, Leader. | 

February 18th, 12 m.—1p.m. Subject: Canaan; or the 
Nomad and the Farmer. W. E. Furness, Esq., Leader. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 


Corner Michigan Boulevard and 23d. street. 
Utter, Pastor. 


Weekly Meetings Ladies’ Industrial Benevolent Society 
Fridays at 10:30 a.m. 


Rev. D. N. 


Work Essent1at To Lire.—"* All will remember that, a few 


be opened for the surplus female population to tread. The 
objection was raised that women could not do the work pre- 
sented to them, and that they would suffer, be diseased, and | 
would die of that venture andexposure. I reply thatwomen | 
suffer and die in vastly greater numbers by overwork at | 
ies, balls, in form of dress, the matter of diet, and the | 
ilure to keep good hours. These are the things which 
' . imjure and destroy the female health more than work. It. 
- has been found that work is not injurious to health and 


- life, but is conducive and absolutely essential to life.”—Rev. 
_ Dr. Bartol. 


- A Spxuenprp Cuance.—It would be a graceful recognition 
| -of the dignity and worth of her own sex, for some wealthy 
_ lady who is looking about in search of a fitting object for 
_. her benevolence to invest part of her surplus means in 
»  meeded books of reference for the shelves of the Harvard 
» “Annex.” A number of the inadequate supply of those 
'— mow on hand were presented from the fund left by Lydia 
. Maria Child for the education of women. Women should 
' consider at this time the educational needs of their own 


: 


" years ago, it was said that some avenue of activity should 
| Batchelor, Pastor, 695 North Clark St. 
| 


' 
' 


UNITY CHURCH. 


Corner Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. Rev. George 

Youne Men’s Crus. Sundays, 12:15 p.m. Critical and 
Historical Study of the Old Testament, with preparatory 
lectures on Egyptian Religion. 


Mondays. 8 p.m. Literary Exercises. 
Meeting. 


Wednesdays. 7 to 8,—Mental Philosophy. Text books,— 
Bain & Porter. 8 to 9,—German—advanced. 9 to 10,—Ger- 
man—beginners. The classes meet at present at 29 Lin- 
coln Ave., North Side, and 43 18th St., South Side. 


Saturdays. 8 to 9,—French—advanced. 9 to 10,—French 
—beginners. 


N.B.—The Language classes are conducted by Prof. 
Eugene von Klenze. Applications for membership to be made 
to Francis H. Bishop, Pres., or Frank I. Crittenden, Sec’y. 


NOTICE. Monday, March 5, 8 p.m., under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C., John Wilkinson, Esq., will deliver a lecture 
entitled THrez Wrexs on THE Niue, with illustrations. 
Friends are cordially invited. 


Debate. Business 


‘- Sex, instead, as many have done, of willing or contributing 
- vast sums toward colleges designed for men alone, and from 
whose privileges women are debarred.—The Index. 


Mnnouncements. 


To SVUBSsoRIBoSRS. 


% The subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
- ~~ are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
' discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 
' «The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the first subscrip- 
- tion. The change of date on the address label is areceipt for renewals. 
'» This change should be made with the first or second issue after th- 
money is received. Noother receipt will be sent unless specially ree 
_ Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions and to forward money for the ensuing year without waiting 


Unity Calendar. 


ARRANGED FOR THE VICINITY OF CHICAGO. 


»? " 


Ba We shall be glad to notice in this column such various activities 
' among the Unitarian churches of this city, and elsewhere, as may be 
'_ FTeported to us from time to time. 


THE CHANNING CLUB. 


February meeting Thursday the 15th. 
Rooms, 6:30 p.m. 


THE WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Thursday the 22nd of February, at 12 m., at the Unity 
_ Church, corner Dearborn Ave. and Walton Place. Subject: 
’ Later Controversies. The Free Religious Association. 


Union League 


Lapigs’ Arp Society. Weekly meetings at the church on 
| Tuesdays, 10 a.m, to 4:30 p.m. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
Corner Monroe and Laflin streets. 


’ 
' 


ALL SOULS CHURCH. 


3514 Vincennes Avenue. 
Thirty-Seventh street. 


ee 
Ladies’ Society, Wednesdays, February 14, 28, 1 to 4 p.m. 


Sunday-School Teachers’ meeting in Pastor’s study, Fri- 
days 7:30 p.m. 


Unity Club, Pastor’s study, on alternate Wednesdays, 
February 7, 21, 7:30 p.m. | 


J. Lil. Jones, Minister, 179 


Just Issued. 


“Unity” Sunday School Lessons. 
SBSELESsS a iLilL. 


STUDIES IN JESUS. 


BY NEWTON G. MANN. 
Eighteen Lessons. --- A Pamphlet of 45 Pages. 


Published, by the Western Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Single Copies, 20 Cts. Per Dozen, $1.75. 
Address 40 Mavison Sr., CHICAGO, Ix1. 
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SEIT D TouUR ORDERS 


THE COLBENUYE BOOK (1), 
FINE BOOKS 


LARGE DISCOUNTS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO. | 


~4=O Madison St. 


Important Announcement. 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK CO., 


CHICAGO, 


Has just published 


The Unending Genesis 7 
By H. M. SIMMONS, 3 


Being an attempt to tell the story of creation, in a reverent — 
spirit, by the light of science. ~ 


This book is similar in size and style to Mr. Gannett’s 
“YEAR OF MIRACLE” 


Send orders early. 


I ob odbc Bee 50 cents. 
Beveled boards, gilt top........ .....-+..-+- $1.00. 


Gesta Christi: | 


A History of Humane Progress 
Under Christianity. 


BY CHARLES LORING BRACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Cloth 8vo. Gilt Top. Price $2.50. 


or Sale by 


COLEGROVE BOOK CO. 


, 40 Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A YEAR OF MIRACLE: 


A Poem in Four Sermons. 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


CONTENTS: 


Treasures of the Snow. 2. Resurrection. 3. Flowers. 
4. The Harvest Secret. pe 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia. 


Offered for sale at $12.60. Regular Price $16.60. 


Half Morocco extra, $20.00 


By the COLEGROVE BOOK C0., 


40 Manpison Sr., Curoaaco, Inu. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 


Square 18mo. Limp cloth, red edges............ Price 50 _~ 
Extra cloth, heavy paper, full gilt................ ** $1.00 ote 


The first edition of this “gem of a book” was sold within afewdays ~ 
of publication. The Christian Union says of it: s 


‘“This is an exquisite volume, every line of which emits a deticiousfra- __ 
grance. It contains four sermons that are true poems, filled withrich 
truth, comforting, instructing, and at the same time charming the spirit — 
of the reader by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in turn, 

‘Treasures of the Snow,’ ‘Resurrection,’ ‘Flowers,’ “The HarvestSe- — 
cret,’ is the doorway to a palace of beauty through which one goes with — 
a sense of gratitude to him who thus points out the Sas ce . 
ies within the reach of all. This book will make a choice for ’ 
one who appreciates the beautiful in common things. The seasonswill 


grow richer by its perusal.”’ 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


i41 Franklin Street, 
BOS TOW. 
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UNITY. 


For a short time we offer the Celebrated Liverm 


The Livermore New Stylographic Pen. 


re?Pens for $1.75 each, (former price $3.00). 

ay Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. ‘cll sent by return mail. a “— ag chy = 

The Livermore Pocket Penc |—beautiful, neat and durable. Price only 50 cents, 
STYLOCRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 


men for the Unitarian Ministry. 


ticulars, apply to 
Rev. A. A. Livermore, President; 


~ GREAT’ 


URLINGTON 
ROUTE: 


LANGTON o> : 


F PRINCIPAL+ LINE 
ine SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 
BEST line to St. Joseph, 
| ~aage Topeka, Deni- 


son, Dallas, Gal- 
veston, 


New Mexico, Arizona, Mu* 
and Texas. 


This Route has no superior for Albert 

° Lea, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
Nationally reputed as 
being the Great 
= tag 
Line 


tly conceded to 
the best equipped 
>< jlroad in the World for 
al classes of travel. 


All connections made a& 
In Union 2, 
Depots. mK 
> Try It, 


find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 


information 
about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc . cheerfu:ly given L 


 ¥.3 POTTER. ‘PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
So Vice Pres’td& Gen’! Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL StHO0L 


and you will . 


comfort. 


Chicago, Lil. Chicagu, IIL 


For full par- 


tre, corner Orchard street. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The Home and Day Choo! fan Toung Ladies and Children, 


main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
There is no charge 


for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nec- 
essary expenses are very moderate. 


Jamaica Plain (Boston,) Mass., 


Will reopen Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. School house, Cen- 
Home, Elm street, corner Walk- 


. _ ss. Ji : “ain. 4 
Meadville, Penn. er street. Post office address, Jamaica Plain. Mass 
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Chicago & North-Western 


OLD ESTABLISHED St SHORT LINE 
UNITED STATES FAST MAIL ROUTE 


the Great Thoroughfare ircm und 


CHICAGO 


And all points in Northern /llinvis, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 
Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Dakota, Manitoba, entral and 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, W yom- 
ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Calif rnia, Or eyon, Washington Terri- 
tory, Briti<h Columbia, China, Japan, 
the Sandwich Islands, Australia, ew 
Zealand, and all principal points in the 


NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. 
With its own lines it traverses North- 


ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern | 


IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- 
GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
modations that can be offered by any 


railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road; their speed is as at as 


comfort and safety will permit; they 
make close connections in union depots 

at junction and terminal points with 
the leading railroads of the West and 
ne eee, and offer to those that use 


SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY 


Dr.J.W. Wassal 


At CHICAGO it makes close’connec- 
tion with all other railroads at that city. 
It runs PALACE S!tIEEPING CARS on 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its 

rincipal routes, and NORTH-WEsTERN 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS 
and onits ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 
through day express trains. 

If you wish the Best Traveling Accom- 
modations you will buv your Tickets 
by this route AND WILL TAKE NONE 
OTHER. 

For rates for single or round trip 
tickets and for full information in re- 
gare to all parts of the West. North and 

orthwest, write to General Passenger 
Agent, at Chicago, Tl. 

All Coupon Ticket Agents sell Tickets 
by this Line. 
J. D. 4 ee MARVIN HUGHBITT, 

Gen. Sup’ ~ Vice-lrer. and Gen. Manager. 


T 
\—~- Gen, Pass. Agt., Chicago, 


HENEY L. REXFORD. 


ED 


MRS. THROOP’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Home and Day School 


—FOR— 


Young Ladies. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circu 
lars scent on application to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 
High Street, Portland, Me. 


—__- — ———_ ——————— 


DAVID K. PRENTICE 


Rexford & Prentice, 


LAY ZEaEs, 


89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICACO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and 
Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 


ois, Chicago. 


——a—_ | 


—————————— —— —_ 


Dentist. 


103 STATE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL 


ROOM 32. 
Take Elevator. 


